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PROGRAMME 

Procession 

Graduating  Classes,  Deans  and  Members  of  Faculties. 
Members  and  Guests  of  the  Corporation,  Chaplain, 
Orator  of  the  Day,  the  Vice-Provost  and  the  Provost. 

Invocation 

Bishop  Joseph  F.  Berry 
Chaplain  of  the  Day. 

Hymn — **Our  Father  in  Heaven" 

Conferring  of  Honorary  Degrees 

Introduction 

The  Provost  of  the  University. 


Oration 

Professor  Edward  P.  Cheyney,  A.M.,  LL.D. 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Hymn — "Hail,  Pennsylvania*' 

Conferring  of  Degrees  in  Course 

Charge  to  the  Graduating  Classes, 
By  the  Provost 

Hymn— 'Now  Thank  We  All  Our  God" 

Benediction 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Day. 


Metropolitan  Opera  House,  June  18,  19ia 
(3) 


HONORARY  DEGREES 


Master  of  Arts 
Henry  Spackman  Pancoast 

Doctor  of  Science 

Emory  Richard  Johnson 

Wither  Stone 

Paul  Philippe  Cret 

Edward  Vincent  d'Invilliers 

Edward  Tyson  Reichert 

Doctor  of  Laws 

Henry  Pomeroy  Davison 

George  Morris  Philips 

George  Washington  Goethals 


(4) 


Degrees  in  Course 


DEGREES   IN   COURSE 


Bachelor  of  Arts 


IN   ARTS  AND   SCIENCE 

Henry  Gregory  Allyn 

George  A.  Avery,  Jr. 
*Franklin  Hallman  Baker 
*Morrison  Comegys  Boyd 
*Frank  McMillen  Breniser 

Dallas  Eyre  Buzby 

Francis  Vincent  Cantwell,  Jr. 

Eugene  Morrison  Carr 

William  Uber  Dreizler 
*Martin  Feldman 

Charles  Stewart  Fox 

Thomas  Harvey  Gill 
*Henry  Friedberger  Goldsmith 

Samuel  Spencer  Grossman 

William  Alexander  Hamilton 

James  Hyland  Hayes,  Jr. 
*John  Seth  Heyse 


William  Horenstcin 
♦Robert  Clifton  Patton  Lisle 

Price  McQuillen 
*Edward  Walter  Madeira 

Paul  Andrew  Putra 
*Leonard  Caskie  Rambler 

George  William  Rowley 

Benjam.in  Janney  Rudderow,  2d 
*  Archie  Clyde  Schock 
*Lemuel  Braddock  Schofield 

Thomas  Shoesmith 

Graham  Starr 

Stephen  S.  Szlapka 

Charles  Wharton 

Van  Horn  D.  Wolfe 

William  Richard  Wood 
*Edward  Humphrey  Worthington 


IN  COLLEGE.  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Vincenzo  DiSanto  *Marion  Richardson  Prince 

Francis  Aloysius  Wade 
John  Lawrence  Waldman 


Simon  Muhr  Hunn 


Bachelor  of  Science 


IN  ARTS  AND   SCIENCE 

Warren  Snyder  Adams 
John  Alexander 
Walter  Cail  Bell 
Joseph  Brownlee 
John  Paul  Burleigh 
♦Franklin  Bache  Carroll 
Ralph  Lester  Colton 
Charles  Mayer  Coryell 
Charles  Poultney  Davis 
Albert  James  Dorn 
Frederick  Lewis  Dunn 
William  Cromwell  Ely 
Frederick  Studebaker  Fish 
Elwood  Corson  Fisher 
W.  West  Frazier,  3d 
Hood  Gilpin,  Jr. 
William  Henry  Hammett 


William  Wurts  Harmar 

Otho  Ward  Heilman 
*Harry  Philip  HofTmeister 

Raymond  Alonzo  Hoyer 

George  Jeremiah  Johnston 

Robert  Charles  Liggett 

George  Eyre  Lippincott 
♦Philip  Loeb 

Edward  Paul  Loughran 

Howard  Clifton  McCall 

Barclay  McFadden 

Chauncey  Ryder  McPherson 
*John  Edward  Mason,  Jr. 

Richard  Lynn  Miller 

John  Kelso  Milligan 

George  Ray  Oster 

Maurice  Saeta 


'With  Honors 


6  Degrees  in  Course 

Bachelor  of  Science — Continued 

Alfred  Wanner  Satterthwaite  Diaunyoen  Oscar  Sze 

•Bertram  C.  Schmitt  Yunion  Allan  Sze 

John  Willard  Somers  Edward  Bigelow  Thompson 

Willard  Spenser,  Jr.  Emil  Berry  Walton 

Frank  David  Zell,  Jr. 

As  of  the  Class  of  1890 

Herman  Fleck 

IN  COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

Robert  Jones  Adams  Katherine  Creamer  Read 

Gretchen  Anna  Carow  Elmer  Ruhl  Ruhl 

Rudolph  Falkenhagen  Harley  Stamp 

Wilhelma  Charlotte  Garvin  David  Louis  Steinbeig 

Mildred  Goshow  Earle  Segrest  Swope 

Winfield  Roscoe  Hartzell  *Eliza  Babb  Weadley 

Hilda  Elsa  Lowe  Flora  Horwood  Witham 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Biology 

Hden  Sarah  Gilmer  May  Lewis  Laramy 

Olive  Ray  Haldeman  *Frances  Warner  Lyons 

Bachelor  of  Music 

Reah  M.  Jackson  Daisy  Hartman  Osnis 

Master  of  Arts  as  of  the  Year  1893. 

Robert  Belle  Burke  James  Whalley  Diggles 

George  Herbert  Dennison  Henry  Riley  Gummey,  Jr. 

William  Henry  Loyd,  Jr. 

Doctor  of  Medicine 

Erick  Archibald  Adams  Swithin  Chandler 

Paul  Mitten  AUis  Herman  Bernard  Cohen 

Thomas  Morrell  Armstrong  Ora  Howard  Cox 

Edward  Louis  Artman,  Jr.  Edward  Thomas  Crossan 

Daniel  Bacharach  Arthur  Mansbach  Dannenberg 

Frank  Raymond  Bailey  Douglas  Treat  Davidson 

DeForrest  Ballou,  Jr.  James  Wagner  Davis 

Frederick  Rigby  Barnes,  Jr.  Elbert  Osborne  Day 

Martin  Clement  Barrett  James  Philip  Dean 

Foster  Hunter  Bowman  Oswald  Evans  Denney 

Paul  Newkirk  Bowman  Michael  George  Dewey 

Samuel  Harold  Boyd  Paul  Henry  Dietrich 

William  Parvin  Bramlett  Royal  Bolton  Dobbins 

John  William  Bransfield  Roll  and  Barkley  Doig 

Thomas  Morrison  Burney  Robert  Drane 

Trygve  Wedege  Buschmann  Cecil  Kent  Drinker 

James  Stratton  Carpenter,  Jr.  William  Thomas  Dunn 

Henry  Adam  Carskadden  Harvey  Milligan  Ewing 

Frederick  Ceres  Fred  Fisher,  Jr. 


*  With  Honors 


Degrees  in  Course 


Doctor  of  Medicine  -Continued 


Robert  Aloysius  Gaughan 
Abram  Hnlprin 
Stuart  William  Harrington 
Francis  Grillet  Harrison 
Ailam  George  Heilman 
John  Daniel  Helm 
John  Percival  Hewson 
Harry  Chalmers  Hickman 
Cyrus  Jacobosky 
Rafael  Jacobsen 
Lloyd  William  Johnson 
James  Renfrew  Johnston,  Jr. 
Robert  Anthony  Kilduffe,  3d 
Wellington  Alfred  Lebkicher 
William  Leiser,  3d 
Thomas  Krapfel  Lewis 
William  Samuel  Long 
Edwin  Pancoast  Longaker 
Frank  Bruce  Lynch,  Jr. 
Cornelius  Theodore  McCarthy 
Frank  Edward  McEvoy 
Francis  Bartholomew  McMahon 
Edgar  Paul  McNamee 
Thomas  Theodore  McNeer 
Alexander  Tertius  Martin 
George  Walworth  Mellon 
Eugene  LeRoy  Mercer 
Lawrence  Clayton  Moore 
Harry  Getz  Mumma 
Vramshabooh  Sarkis  Nedurian 

Wortham 


Scott  Allan  Norris 
Leo  Sullivan  O'Brien 
Percey  Paul  Parsons 
William  Oscar  Hampton  Prosser 
Frank  McCrackcn  Ramsey 
John  Lawrence  Redmond 
Stanley  Philip  Reimann 
Charles  Robert  Reiners 
James  Parish  Robertson,  Jr. 
Lewis  Leonidas  Rogers,  Jr. 
Edmund  Roger  Samuel 
Paid  Kurt  vSauer 
William  Alfred  Sawyer 
William  Coronado  vSheehan 
Charles  Hendry  de  Turck  Shivers 
Willis  Wilson  Silvester,  Jr. 
Richard  Rockafellow  Spahr 
Raymond  John  Sprowl 
Donald  Benjamin  Steenburg 
Edward  Steinfield 
Frank  Paul  Sum  ma 
Ralph  Lincoln  Sweet 
Frederick  Raymond  Taylor 
Walter  Casper  Teufel 
Nilo  Villalobos  Quesada 
David  Mays  Vogt 
John  Francis  Weber 
Frank  Happersett  Wells 
Meade  Wiant 
Philip  Work 
Wyatt 


Doctor  of  Public  Hygiene 

Edward  Sinded-Tyau,  M.D.  Walter  Herbert  Blakeslee,  A.M.,  M.D. 

C.  Voonping  Yui,  M.D.  Alonzo  Hamilton  Stewart,  M.D. 

Charles  Beaver  Mack,  M.D. 


Bachelor  of  Laws 


William  Lewis  Abbott 
John  Adams,  Jr. 
Martin  Aigner,  3d 
Schofield  Andrews 
Forman  Theoph  Bailey 
John  Stokes  Baldwin 
Isidore  Baylson 
Clarence  David  Becker 
Joseph  J.  Brown 
Hiram  Burchard  Calkins 
Emory  DeWarren  Claar 
Harry  Wibprg  Conarro 
Joseph  Stanislaus  Conwell 
Ralph  Smith  Croskey 
Edward  Thomas  Curry 


James  Martin  Daly 
Marshall  Hand  Diverty 
James  Chester  Duffy 
Edward  Watson  Fell 
Edward  Francis  Folz 
Howard  Lewis  Fussell 
Benjamin  Martin  Colder 
Melville  Ellerman  Greenwald 
William  Morris  Griscom,  Jr. 
Earle  LeBre  Hackett 
fWalter  Carlton  Harris 
Harry  Herman  Heuer 
Robert  Sidney  Irons 
Lewis  Crary  Jamieson 
Albert  W.  Kauffmann 


t  Ctim  Laude 


Degrees  in  Course 


Bachelor  of  Laws — Continued 


Rolf  Harris  Munch  Kielland 
David  Laird  Krebs,  Jr. 
Howard  Alfred  Lehman 
Thomas  Cathcart  Leonards 
Isaac  David  Levy 
Jonas  Julius  Levy 
George  Draper  Lewis 
George  Raymond  Lord 
Howard  Milton  Lutz 
Percy  Childs  Madeira 
Charles  Richard  Mallery 
Albert  Jacob  Mehring 
Frank  Kenneth  Moore 
Daniel  Gerald  Murphy 
*tjay  Franklin  Nusbaum 
Bertram  Pierre  Rambo 
Joseph  Warren  Ray,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  Fisher  Read 
Elliott  Bartram  Richards 
Edmund  Henkels  Rogers 


Leo  Bernard  Alphonso  Rogers 

Samuel  Rosenbaum 

Samuel  Y.  Rossiter 

David  Ignatius  Scanlon 

Edward  Joseph  Scanlon 
*Emanuel  P.  Scheck 

Augustine  Smith 

Frank  Sommer 

Emile  Victor  Topkis 

William  James  Turner 

Ernest  MacDowel  Vail 

Francis  Michael  Walsh 

Gilbert  Walter 

Joseph  Borton  Weeks 

William  Augustus  Weidersheim,  2d 

Errol  White 

George  Smith  Wolbert 

Wilmer  Harvey  Wood 
*Howard  Williard  Woodward 

Levi  Saylor  Zimm.erman 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Architecture 


George  Edwin  Brumbaugh 
James  Henry  Chillman,  Jr. 
Roy  Alvin  Clark 
John  Edward  Deegan 
Edward  Aloysius  Devlin 
Theodore  Fisher  Dillon 
John  Walter  Dunn 
William  West  Evans 
Victor  Augustus  Frid 
David  Merton  Hunt 
Mark  Lansburgh 
David  Levy 


Edward  Dixon  McDonald 
Ewing  Harry  Miller 
Edwin  Brewster  Phillips 
Wilbert  Cathmore  Ronan 
Harry  William  Schmidt 
Howell  Lewis  Shay 
Harry  Sproson  Smith 
Stuart  Raymond  Smith 
William  Macy  Stanton 
Arthur  Gustave  Tafel 
Robert  Cathcart  Todd 
Lawrence  Logan  Wolfe 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemistry 


George  Alan  Bateman 
Justus  Harvey  Doering 


Joseph  Bennett  Hill 
Ivan  S.  Hocker 
Harry  Rosenblatt 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Chemical  Engineering 


James  Richardson  Adams 

Jacob  Barab 

Logan  Bockius 

William  Miller  Bovard 

Owen  Oscar  Brophy 

Arthur  DeForest  Cowperthwait 

Walter  Dannenbaum 

Louis  Scott  Deitz,  Jr. 

Leslie  Miller  Hansen 

Philip  Sidney  Lewis 


Herbert  Thompson  Melcher 
Marshall  Miller 
Francis  Ackley  Moffitt 
Louis  Samter  Potsdamer 
Edward  William  Rettew 
William  Mitchell  Rile 
William  Gustave  Schmidt 
Joel  Starrels 

Albert  WiUiam  Whitaker,  Jr. 
Clinton  Yonker  Wilgus 


'With  Honors 


tCum  Laude 


Degrees  in  Course 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civil  Engineering 


John  Anderson 

Albert  Cross 

Thotnas  Joseph  Daley 

Frank  George  Dcker 

Frederick  Earle  Dickson 

Vernon  Rea  Dunlap 

Joah  Etchells 

Alexander  Frank 

Reuben  Lorenz  Fritz 

Henry  Rogers  Frorer 

Edward  David  Graffin 

Wilmer  Ziegenfuss  Kline 

David  Johnson  Matlack 

Lemuel  Eldredge  Miller,  Jr. 

Samuel  Wilham  Naphtolsky 

Marvin  Young  Neely 

William  Yarnall  Payne 

Manuel  Antonio  Vicente  Pelaez  y 

Mila 
Jack  Maurice  Peterman 

Louis 


Frederick  Borradaile  Prichett 
Harry  Joseph  Reinhart 
John  Clement  Rieg 
Joseph  Anderson  Russell 
Samuel  Isaiah  Sacks 
Edwin  Rose  Schofield 
Theodore  Lentz  Shaffer 
George  Ernest  Shmidheiser 
Fred  William  Slantz 
Benjamin  M,  Snyder,  Jr. 
Seth  John  Steiner 
Louis  Charles  Stern 
Lewis  William  Strahley,  Jr. 
William  Danforth  Supplee 
Benjamin  Chew  Tilghman,  Jr. 
William  Albert  Toperzer 
Albert  Winfield  Turner 
John  Wagner,  Jr. 
Leslie  Gordon  Weygandt 
Joseph  Powell  Williams,  Jr. 
Zislin 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Electrical  Engineering 


Lennox  Birckhead 
Willard  Braislin  Degener 
Charles  Hawkins  Drummond 
William  Franklin  Egan,  Jr. 
Clarence  Wilson  Fisher 
Edwin  James  Gilfillan 
Marshall  Frederick  Gutherz 
Hyland  Righter  Johns 
James  Alvin  Jones 
Edmund  Kennetli  Karcher 
Owen  William  Kennedy 

Franklin 


Charles  Fisher  King 
Frank  Duffield  Lyons 
Harry  Fred  Raab 
Atlee  Disston  Rile 
Willis  Rodley 
Harold  Jay  Schaetzle 
Julius  Simons 
Roy  Hammond  Smith 
John  William  Van  Alst,  Jr. 
James  Howard  Wahl 
Mahlon  Stout  Weil 
Brodhead  Wright 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechanical  Engineering 


Henry  Clay  Adams 

George  Edward  Bartol,  Jr. 

John  Howard  Bickley,  3d 

Ferdinand  Hechinger  Blum 

John  Morrow  Borden 

Henry  Covey  Bostwick 

William  Walker  Bostwick 

Caleb  Jeffries  Brinton,  Jr. 

Enrigue  Rafael  Carmoega  y  Moreles 

Arthur  Texter  Deily 

George  Schermerhorn  Ferris 

William  Goodell  Freeman 

John  Barnard  Gest,  2d 


William  G.  Beck  Woodring 


Louis  LeRoy  Hepburn 
Theodore  Myers  Hesser 
Walter  Jones 
Henry  Jahke  Kite 
Mark  McLaughlin 
John  Moore 
Jasper  William  NicoUs 
Samuel  Howard  Pennell 
Thomas  Houseman  Rhoads 
Elwood  Henry  Roseberry 
Chester  Frothingham  Smith 
Jacob  William  Stirzel,  Jr. 
William  Brewster  Taber,  Jr. 


10 


Degrees  in  Course 


Electrical  Engineer 

Wilmer  Crooks  Hanson 

Mechanical  Engineers 

William  Garonwy  Eager  Louis  Christian  Manz 

Civil  Engineer 

Jones  Buckwalter  Tustin 

Chemical  Engineer 

Robert  Howard  Eisenbrey 


Master  of  Science  in  Architecture 


William  Pope  Barney 
William  Jarrett  Hallowell  Hough 
David  Christoph  Lange 
S.  Arthur  Love,  Jr. 


Harry  Ewing  Parker 
Howell  Lewis  Shay 
Claude  Wilmot  Stedman 
William  Chambers  Tyler,  Jr. 


Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery 


Julio  Aleman 
Otis  Albert  Allen 
Clarence  Joslin  Appleget 
Assaad  Joseph  Attiah 
Antonio  Eulogio  Baca 
Alvin  Jacob  Bagenstose 
Jacob  B.  Balthaser 
John  Roland  Barber 
Milton  David  Barkann 
Albert  Gardner  Barrett 
William  Clarence  Bauer 
Abram  Russell  Beekman 
Homer  Ray  Bell 
Miguel  Enrique  Bestard 
Louis  Blumberg 
Gabriel  Edward  Blumer 
Jerome  Boley 
Guy  Harris  Brady 
Jacob  Marcel  Brille 
Malcolm  Hulbert  Brinton 
Merritt  Ernest  Brown,  Jr. 
John  Anthony  Burns 
Peter  Aloysius  Gallery 
Archie  Alexander  Campbell 
Ernest  Guy  Caston 
Ralph  Ramsey  Chandler 
Justus  Wakelee  Chatt^rton 
Harvey  Nelson  Chichester 
Robert  Law  Clement 
George  Antonius  Coleman 
Joseph  Aloysius  Colman 
Israel  Saxe  Commins 


Juan  Bautista  Costa 
Arthur  Bruno  Courtemanche 
Earl  Vaughn  Cross 
Andres  Domingo  Cruz 
Charles  Matthew  Cuneo 
Arthur  Jarvis  Cunningham 
Reuben  Lewis  Cutler 
Robert  Theron  Daly 
Harry  Greene  Davenny 
Theodore  Alexander  DeRavin 
Willard  Forrest  Detrick 
Juan  ]os6  Diaz 
Livingston  William  Doering 
Hugh  Leonard  Donnelly 
John  Frey  Dunfee 
John  Ells 

Henry  Homer  Facteau 
Laurence  Leo  Fagan 
Austin  Leo  Finan 
William  John  Finan 
Walter  Arnold  Fitzsimmons 
Edward  Anthony  Flanigan 
Eldred  Leslie  Eraser 
Andr6  Lucien  Fuchs 
Willhenry  Fuller 
Lanson  Francis  Gainsway 
Edwin  Harold  Gale 
Eugene  L^once  Gandouin 
Henry  Middleton  Garrett 
Hany  Albert  Ginsburg 
Robert  Rickard  Gwj'-dir 
Henry  Stanley  Hargreaves 


Degrees  in  Course 
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Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery — Continued 


Carleton  Tilley  Harris 

Charles  MelviUe  Harris 

Leslie  Bruce  Hait 

Terry  Mitchell  Hart 

Chester  Thomas  Hatfield 

William  Henry  Hatfield 

Stanley  Newton  Holt 

Fred  Heilman  Housel 

Eric  Greaves  Ireland 

Miguel  Wise  Jackson 

William  John  Kelleher 

Charles  Henry  Kemball 

Andrew  Jeffrey  Leitch 

Gaston  Lucien  Eugene  Lemaire 

Carl  Emil  Levan 

Harry  H.  Levine 

Kenneth  Lindsay 

Rae  Webster  Lockwood 

Frank  Lodge 

Carl  Wendell  Lofland 

Clyde  Roland  Long 

Herbert  Cecil  Lyle 

Harry  Francis  McCooey 

Dewitt  Kenneth  McDonald 

Harold  Joseph  McGinn 

George  Edward  McMahon 

Andrew  MacGowan 

Raymond  Samuel  Martin 

Oscar  Mattei 

Andrew  Sefton  Mayers 

Edward  Cornelius  Melville 

Henry  Sumner  Hyatt  Moore 

Francis  Dorrington  Morgan 

William  Reginald  Morris 

John  Allen  O'Connor 

Roger  Lansing  Offen 

Walter  O'Keefe 

Albert  Joan  Antonius  Oosterbaan 

LeRoy  Owens 

Horace  Burnette  Painter 


Harry  Cleveland  Zeliers 


Raymond  William  Pearson 

Eiffel  Alphonse  Perras 

James  Neil  Perry,  Jr. 

Benjamin  Leon  Protass 

Francis  Adolphe  Provot 

Edward  Anthony  Puderbaugh 

Hazimeh  Sclim  Rasi 

Henry  Job  Rees 

Leon  Reisner 

Otto  Reiter 

Lloyd  Collins  Robinson 

Jose  Segundo  Rodriguez 

Charles  John  Ruddy 

Donald  Wye  Rupert 

Frank  Easton  Sayre 

Frank  Seidel 

Norbert  Charles  Sevin 

Jacob  Sharp 

Thomas  Lionel  Sinclair 

Edwin  Howell  Smith 

Horacio  Anibal  Martinez  Sobral 

Joseph  R.  Solomons,  Jr. 

Harold  Beyer  Spanier 

George  Edward  Staats 

Albert  Fink  Steele 

George  Koser  Stein 

Montague  Hilton  Galway  Sturridge 

Francis  Windeyer  Traill 

Earl  Zeh  VanAlstyne 

Cornelis  Verheyden 

Walter  Edward  Vines 

Jan  Visser 

Robert  Chase  Vredand 

Fred  Fay  Wakerly 

Robert  Watson 

Samuel  Weiman 

Edward  Francis  Welch 

Raymond  LeRoy  White 

Arthur  Field  Woolsey 

Allan  Kuney  Yost 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics 


Ralph  Herron  Alexander 
Gordon  Blythe  Anderson 
"Ralph  WiUard  Baer 
James  Henry  Baines 
Charles  Heath  Bannard,  Jr. 
T.  Coulston  Bolton 
Urban  Smyser  Bond 
Robinson  Bosler 
Paul  Milton  Brooke 
Dee  Carlton  Brown 
John  Watson  Clark 
John  Michael  Cleary 


Douglas  Van  Valkenburg  Comwefl 

Louis  Feustman  Dannenbaum 

Henry  Stewart  Dunr? 

Ralph  Edward  Gibbons  Edenharter 

Clarence  Hall  Eppelsheimer,  Jr. 

Alfred  Thomas  Erdell 

William  Ross  Ewing 

Edwin  Albert  Falk 

Robert  Willard  Fay 

Edward  Cunningham  Bergner 

Fletcher 
John  Henry  Geer 


'Senior  Honors 
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Degrees,  in  Course 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Economics — Continued 


Ralph  Clayton  Gifford 
Benjamin  Goldenberg 
Milton  Nathaniel  Grass 
Andrew  Jackson  Griffith 
Gustave  Emil  Gulbrandsen 
Harold  William  Hager 
Horace  Hager 
Shelton  Gale  Hale 
Birchall  Hammer 
John  Harrison,  Jr. 
Cyril  Evelyn  Hepburn 
William  Seton  Hernon 
Anthony  Jerome  Hildreth 
Edmund  Hoffman,  Jr. 
Meyer  Charles  Hoffman 
Howard  Pierre  Hottle 
Eugene  Verne  Hutchins 
Lon  Walter  Jourdet 
Albert  Russell  Krantz 
H.  Stanley  Kreimer 

*Sylvan  I.  Lang 
Alexander  Levine 

*Isaac  Henry  Lewis 
William  Lewis 
Laird  Samuel  Lichtenwalner 
Joseph  Ludwig 
Karl  Mark  Lyons 


Hugh  Alpine  McLean 
George  Washington  Mink,  Jr. 
Adrian  Emerson  Moreau 
Gilbert  Barkley  Mustin 
Lott  Mitchell  Peck 
Newman  Stearns  Pratt 
*Earl  Herman  Raudnitz 
David  Kitchen  Reeder 
John  Edward  Reid 
Henry  Pritchard  Rines 
Robert  James  Rowen 
David  Schneeberg 
Earl  Wilbert  Seeger 
Ronald  Oler  Shrigley 
Ackley  Roads  Slee 
Earle  Bowman  Smith 
John  Blakeley  Smitheman 
John  Solenberger 
Harper  Elmer  Swope 
Samuel  Wesley  Tator 
Brenton  Greene  Wallace 
Ralph  David  Wallerstein 
Joseph  Roman  Way,  2d 
Harold  Bertram  West 
Emanuel  Reyenthaler  Wilson 
Edwin  Andrew  Wurster 
vShen  Fung  Edward  Yang 


Doctor  of  Philosophy 


William  Elijah  Anderson 
Gottlieb  Augustus  Betz 
William  Ira  Book 
Bessie  Rebecca  Burchett 
Edward  Chiera 
Lennie  Phoebe  Copeland 
Charles  Frederick  Dapp 
lola  Kay  Eastburn 
J.  Linwood  Eisenberg 
Lucius  Walter  Elder 
Henry  Snyder  Gehman 
Herbert  Spencer  Harned 
Albert  Kerr  Heckel 
Paul  Cliff  Kitchen 
Elijah  Everett  Kresge 

Beatrice 


Hiram  Stanhope  Lukens 
James  Clyde  McGregor 
Thomas  Franklin  Manns 
Frank  Edgar  Melvin 
Charles  Krieble  Meschter 
Anna  Bertha  Miller 
David  Mitchell 
Bruce  D.  Mudgett 
Thomas  Denis  O'Bolger 
Francis  Whittier  Pennell 
Abraham  Simon 
Hamilton  Ross  Smith 
Jacob  J.  Taubenhaus 
Conrad  A.  Tressmann 
Thuiman  William  Van  Metre 
Marguerite  Victory 


Master  of  Arts 


William  Lewis  Abbott 
Carrie  Adler 
Charles  Edward  Asnis 
Charlton  Hannum  Babb 
Francis  Rogers  Bacon 
Howard  Leroi  Baldensperger 
Horace  Richards  Barnes 


Mary  Baylson 
Charles  Blizard  Bazzoni 
Paul  Haynes  Bowman 
Guy  Wilbur  Chipman 
Richard  Elijah  Clark 
Alice  Anna  Deckman 
John  Dolman,  Jr. 


♦Senior  Honors 


Degrees  in  Course 
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Master  of  Arts — Continued 


Annie  Dunster 
Alice  Potter  Ervin 
Florence  Evans 
Rodger  F.  Gephart 
Norman  Lonis  Glasser 
Melvin  Biggs  Goodwin 
Jaines  Scott  Hall 
Ernest  William  Hawkes 
Charles  William  Heathcote 
Margaret  W.  Henderson 
Bertha  Brooks  Hep  worth 
Francis  Edward  Homer 
Chih,  Hsu 

Abner  Davis  Jackson 
John  Edward  Jacoby 
Arthur  Charles  James   " 
Robert  Malcolm  Keir 
David  Livingstone  Kerr 
Wilmer  Austin  Kreider 
Juan  Luis  Lemos 


Anne  Linton 
Elizabeth  Linton 
Elmer  Leo  Lockwood 
William  Downey  Long 
Hsiao  Min  Louis 
James  Stuart  Plant 
Florence  Schoonovcr  Riefler 
Raymond  May  Rigdon 
Mary  Alice  Schively 
Harry  Wilt  Schlehner 
Lemuel  Braddock  Schofield 
Ira  D.  Scott 
Oliver  Clark  Short 
Harriet  Margretta  Thompson 

Skerrett 
John  Henry  Super,  Jr. 
Walter  Hanrichs  Renner  Trumbauea* 
Joseph  Roman  Way,  2d 
Holman  White 
Leda  Florence  White 


Arabel  Wilson  Clark 


Master  of  Science 

Robert  Harris  Hutchison 
Harley  Stamp 


Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine 


Ernest  Frederick  Ahnert 
EUery  Monroe  Aldrich 
Harry  Becker  Balthaser 
Otto  Credo  Bardes 
Edward  Louis  Belloff 
Harry  Frank  Broude 
Edgar  Charles  Cleveland,  Jr. 
Samuel  Corn 
Hugh  Frederick  Dailey 
Carl  Fremont  Davis 
Miles  Raymond  Derk 
John  Thomas  Ebenezer  Dinwoodie 
Michael  Edward  Donohue,  Jr. 
Joseph  Vincent  Doming 
Alfred  Claude  Edwards 
Richard  Cox  Edwards 
Richard  Henry  Folsom 
Francis  Joseph  Friel 
Joel  Earle  Gilfillan 
"William  Sylva  Gochenour 


George  Emmet  Harry 

Carl  Harold  Hofstrand 

Harland  Samuel  Irish 

Harry  Teggart  Johnston 

George  Robert  Hartman  Kauffman 

Samuel  Widlansky  Lens 

Charles  James  McAnulty 

Herman  Mayer  Moses 

Francis  Patrick  Murphy 

Charles  Washington  Reed,  Jr. 

Leo  Joseph  Roach 

Forrest  Clyde  Romig 

Frederick  Gerald  Ruder 

Paul  Runge 

Robert  Miles  Sarde 

Clarence  Abner  Schuler 

Frank  Seidel 

Jacob  Joel  Smith 

Edrick  Knox  Tingley 

Simeon  Yetter 


•With  Honors 
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CERTIFICATES,  HONORS  AND  PRIZES 


Certificates  of  Proficiency 


IN  ARCHITECTURE 

William  Swanson  Read  Blootirfield 
Charles  Cooke 
George  Thomas  Evans 
William  James  Kraetsch 
Albert  Leon  Lapachet 
Robert  William  Maclaurin 
William  George  Mann 

IN   BIOLOGY 

John  Dennis  Bowen 
Carl  Wood  Espy 

IN   MUSIC 

Joshua  L.  Baily,  Jr. 
Ruth  Kent  Barrington 
Elizabeth  J.  Bayha 
Morrison  Comegys  Boyd 
Wallace  Hoff ner  Dickhart 
W.  Franklin  Hoxter 
Wilhelmina  Octavia  Little 
S.  A.  Sterrett  Metheny 
Grace  Eleanor  Motheral 


Jacob  Elmer  Reeb 
Edward  Schoeppe 
William  Henry  Schumacher 
William  Albert  Shearer 
David  Fuller  Stewart 
Jacob  Bernard  Wallach 
Jay  Davison  Williams 


LeRoy  W.  Frederick 
Harry  Lincoln  Rogers 


Eva  Jewell  Roach 
Theresa  F.  Schrenk 
Sister  Mary  Aloysius 
Sister  Mary  Anthony 
Sister  Mary  Constantia 
Sister  Mary  Cyrenia 
Sister  Mary  Eucharia 
Sister  Mary  Immaculee 
Sister  Maria  Mercedes 


IN   TROPICAL   MEDICINE   (PARTIAL   COURSE) 

Edward  Sinded-Tyau,  M.D.  Walter  Herbert  Blakeslee,  A.M.,M.D 

C.  Voonping  Yui,  M.D.  Alonzo  Hamilton  Stewart,  M.D. 

Charles  Beaver  Mack,  M.D. 


IN   BUSINESS   PRACTICE   AND   BANKING 
Frederick  David  Heim  Rufus  Ward  Hufford,  Jr. 


IN   THE  EVENING  SCHOOL 

Harvey  Jacob  Ackerman 
Edward  John  Allen 
Charles  Richard  Andrews 
Raymond  Claude  Boddorff 
Herman  Clifton  CoUins 
Tilford  Bland  Cologne 
George  Williams  Conover 
Arthur  Edward  Custer 
George  Pierre  Darrow 
Howard  Samuel  Draper 
John  H.  Gaffney,  Jr. 
Warren  Hill 
Norman  S.  Kelly 
Carl  H.  Kennedy 
George  William  Kennedy 


Lynne  Kennard  Lewis 

Thomas  Clark  MacDade 

John  Francis  McFadden 

Edward  Joseph  McGinniss 

William  Leander  McLain 

Frank  Smalley  Norcross 

Samuel  Plon 

Patrick  Joseph  Francis  Powers 

William  Henry  Powers 

Frank  Baker  Putt 

Roy  Schaeffer 

Henry  Schatz 

August  Bernard  Schulte 

Stanley  Chambers  Sergeson 

John  Alexander  Shearer 
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Joseph  G.  Shuhrrt  William  li:rnost  Vollmcr 

Daniel  AU^ysius  Skelly  Henry  Hanson  Warthen 

Edward  Ci  ovvthcr  Stewart  Howard  Garfield  Wible 

George  Shepherd  Stewart  Eugene  PVanklin  Wilson 

Frederick  William  Streckfuss  Raymond  Trinkle  Wilson 

Clarence  Leslie  Turner  Joseph  Henry  Woodhead 

David  Uhle  Yasunosukc  Yamasaki 

Edwin  Lehr  Voegele  Norman  Butler  Zimmerman 


Honors 

SENIOR  HONORS 
IN   ARTS  AND   SCIENCE 

Franklin  Holman  Baker  Robert  Clifton  Patton  Lisle 

Morrison  Comegys  Boyd  Philip  Loeb 

Frank  McMillen  Breniser  Edward  Walter  Madeira 

Franklin  Bache  Carroll  John  Edward  Mason,  Jr. 

Martin  Feldman  Leonard  Caskie  Rambler 

Henry  Friedberger  Goldsmith  Bertram  C.  Schmitt 

John  Seth  Heyse  Archie  Clyde  Schock 

Harry  Philip  Hofifmeister  Lemuel  Biaddock  Schofield 
Edward  Humphrey  Worthington 

IN   COLLEGE  COURSES  FOR   TEACHERS 
Marion  Richardson  Prince  Eliza  Babb  Weadley 

IN   BIOLOGY 

Frances  Warner  Lyons 

SOPHOMORE  HONORS 

IN   ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 

Karl  Richardson  Alden  Ralph  E.  CI  eland 

Robert  Alexander  Arrison  Robert  Ewing  Dengler 

Herman  Frederick  Brail  John  Livingood  Dies 

Charles  Collier  Butterworth  Louis  Edward  Levinthal 

Paris  Townsend  Carlisle,  4th  Clarence  V.  Ripple 

Lewis  George  Sterner 

IN   BIOLOGY 

Janet  Patterson  Jamieson  Fannie  Lieberman 

Evelyn  Thorpe  Why 

SENIOR  HONORS 
IN   THE   WHARTON  SCHOOL 

Ralph  Willard  Baer  Isaac  Henry  Lewis 

Sylvan  I.  Lang  Earl  Herman  Raudnitz 
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Prizes 

IN   THE   COLLEGE 

I. 

Freshman  Entrance  Prizes. 

L  The  Eugene  Delano  Prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best  special 
examination  in  the  French  and  German  required  for  entrance  to  College.  To 
Casper  W.  B.  Townsend. 

2.  A  prize  of  fifty  dollars,  offered  by  The  Class  of  1880,  for  the  best 
special  examination  in  Mathematics  by  a  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
course  in  Arts  and  Science.    To  Addison  Erdman. 

II. 

,  Faculty  Prizes. 

1.  A  prize  of  thirty  dollars  for  the  best  Essay  in  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Philosophy  by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  College.  Subject:  Nietzsche's 
Inversion  of  Moral  Values.     To  Henry  F.  Goldsmith. 

2.  A  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  the  best  examination  by  a  member  of  the 
Freshman  Class,  College,  on  Greek  Prose  Composition  with  the  Accents.  To 
Franbxin  Atlee. 

3.  A  prize  of  thirty  dollars  to  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  College,  for 
the  most  meritorious  work  in  the  French  Language  and  Literature  over  and 
above  the  regular  course.     To  Stephen  Stanislaus  Szlapka. 

4.  A  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  divided  among  the  best  three 
speakers  in  the  annual  Sophomore-Freshman  contest  in  debate,  the  contest 
being  open  to  the  public.  To  Claude  Walter  Dudley,  Karl  Richardson 
Alden  and  Alfred  Hector  Williams. 

5.  A  first  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  a  second  prize  of  fifteen  dollars, 
for  the  best  and  second  befit  preparations  illustrating  the  anatomy  of  any 
vegetable.  Open  only  to  students  in  the  Biological  courses  in  Botany.  First 
prize  to  William  Randolph  Taylor;  second  prize  to  Le  Roy  W.  Frederick. 
Honorable  mention  to  Ralph  E.  Cleland  and  Lillian  E.  Bock. 

6.  A  prize  of  ten  dollars  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  College, 
who  shall  pass  the  best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Latin.  To 
Charles  Collier  Butterworth,  2d.  Honorable  mention  to  Louis  EdwARD 
Levinthal. 

7.  A  prize  of  ten  dollars  to  the  member  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  College, 
who  shall  pass  the  best  special  examination  in  sight  reading  of  Greek.  To 
Robert  Ewing  Dengler.    Honorable  mention  to  Ralph  Erskine  Cleland. 
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III. 

Prizes  Founded  by  Organizations. 

1 .  A  prize  for  the  best  Latin  Essay  by  a  member  of  the  Graduating  Class, 
College,  founded  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  (College),  entitles  the 
recipient  to  one  year's  interest  on  one  thousand  dollars,  the  award  to  be  made 
by  a  committee  of  the  society.     To  Martin  Feldman. 

2.  A  prize  founded  by  the  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  Fraternity  in  honor  of 
their  founder,  Samuel  Brown  WyHe  Mitchell,  M.D.,  of  the  Class  of  1852, 
for  the  most  meritorious  work  done  in  the  course  in  English  Composition  of  the 
second  year.  It  entitles  the  successful  competitor  to  one  year's  interest  on 
four  hundred  dollars.  To  Valentine  Howell.  Honorable  mention  to  Hirsh 
W.  Stalberg  and  William  Creighton. 

3.  The  Philadelphia  Group  of  the  Alliance  Franqaise,  established 
in  1904,  awards  annually  a  medal  to  the  student  of  either  the  Junior  or  Senior 
classes  who  has  done  the  most  meritorious  work  in  French  over  and  above  the 
required  courses.     To  John  Willard  Somers. 

IV. 
Prizes  Founded  by  Individuals. 

1.  A  prize  founded  by  Henry  LaBarre  Jayne,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of 
1879,  for  the  best  English  Composition  by  a  member  of  the  Freshman  Class. 
It  entitles  the  successful  competitor  to  one  year's  interest  on  two  hundred 
dollars.     Subject:  The  Novels  of  Arnold  Bennett.    To  John  K.  Leister. 

2.  The  George  Allen  Memorial  Prizes,  founded  by  Joseph  G.  Rosen- 
garten,  Esq.,  of  twenty  dollars  each,  are  offered  to  members  of  the  Junior 
Class  taking  the  Greek  and  Latin  courses  as  follows:  In  Greek,  for  the  best 
examination  on  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown,  read  as  an  extra 
subject;  and  in  Latin,  for  the  best  examination  upon  selections  from  Latin 
Literature  of  the  Empire  (Seneca  Rhetor,  Quintilian,  PHny  the  Younger  and 
Suetonius),  to  be  read  as  an  extra  subject.  In  Latin  to  Eli  Edward  Burriss, 
Jr.    Greek  prize  not  awarded. 

3.  The  George  Schleicher  Prize. — Under  the  will  of  the  late  George 
Schleicher,  of  Philadelphia,  the  German  Society  of  Pennsylvania  holds  in 
trust  a  fund  for  maintaining  in  perpetuity  a  prize  to  be  named  after  the 
testator.  This  prize  is  of  a  value  of  fifty  dollars,  and  is  awarded  annually 
to  the  best  student — of  whatever  nationality  he  may  be — in  the  German  Lan- 
guage, or  German  Literature,  or  both.  Divided  equally  between  Harry  P. 
Hoffmeister  and  Hilda  Elsa  Lowe. 

4.  The  Mitchell  Prize  in  Astronomy. — Through  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  was 
awarded  to  the  student  in  Astronomy  whose  work  during  the  year  had  been 
the  most  meritorious.  Divided  equally  between  Archie  Clyde  Schock  and 
Edward  Humphrey  Worthington. 
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5.  Two  Debating  Prizes,  established  by  William  West  Frazier,  Jr.,  a 
first  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  and  a  second  prize  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
to  be  awarded  in  a  public  debating  contest.  First  prize  to  Earlston  Lil- 
BURN  Hargett;  second  prize  to  Randolph  Greenfield  Adams. 


IN  THE   SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE 

The  Professor  of  Obstetrics  offers  a  Prize  of  a  surgical  instrument  to  the 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  furnishes  the  best  report  of  a  case 
occurring  in  the  University  Maternity  Hospital.  Prize  awarded  to  C.  K. 
Drinker,  with  honorable  mention  of  James  W.  Davis  and  R.  A.  Kilduffe. 

Alumni  Medal  and  Prize  of  $50,  offered  by  the  Society  of  the  Alumni 
of  the  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating 
Class  who  attains  the  highest  general  average  in  examinations.  (Only  those 
members  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  have  taken  the  last  three  years  of  the 
course  in  Medicine  at  this  University  are  eHgible.)    To  C.  K.  Drinker. 

Dr.  Spencer  Morris  Prize. — The  annual  income,  derived  from  the 
investment  of  $10,000,  awarded  each  year  to  that  Medical  Student  of  the 
Graduating  Class  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine.     To  C.  K.  Drinker. 

The  Frederick  A.  Packard  Prize  of  $100,  offered  by  a  friend  of  the 
University  to  the  member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  has  proven  himself 
to  be  the  most  proficient  in  the  course  in  Clinical  Medicine.  To  C.  K. 
Drinker. 

Dr.  a.  O.  J.  Kelly  Prize  Fund. — Founded  by  contributions  from  friends 
of  Dr.  A.  O.  J.  Kelly,  deceased.  Given  to  a  member  of  the  Fourth  Year 
Medical  Class  who  has  made  an  especially  meritorious  report  of  some  clinical 
observation  in  his  regular  University  work.    To  R.  A.  Kilduffe,  3d. 


IN  THE  LAW  SCHOOL 

The  p.  Pemberton  Morris  Prize. — ^Awa*^ded  to  Isidore  Baylson  for 
the  best  examinations  in  Evidence,  Pleading  and  Practice. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  third  year  class  who  are 
entitled  to  graduate  cum  laude,  having  received  a  general  average  of  90  and 
above  for  their  three  years'  work: 

Walter  Carlton  Harris 
Jay  Franklin  Nusbaum 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  men  receiving  honors  for  their  third  year  work: 

Jay  Franklin  Nusbaum 
Emanuel  Scheck 
Howard  W.  Woodward. 
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IN   THE   TOWNE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL 
The  Graduate  Fellowships  in  Architecture 

To  William  Pope  Barney 
To  William  J.  H.  Hough 
To  Claude  Wilmot  Stedman 

The  John  Stewardson  Memorial  Scholarship  in  Architecture 

To  Claude  Wilmot  Stedman 

Edmund  B.  Phillips  (Second  Place) 
Earl  N.  Edwards  (Third  Place) 
John  F.  Harbeson  (Fourth  Place) 
W.  C.  Ronan  (Fifth  Place) 

The  Arthur  Spayd  Brooke  Memorial  Prize 

Gold  medal  not  awarded 

Silver  medal,  To  George  Edwin  Brumbaugh 

Bronze  medal,  To  Victor  Augustus  Frid 

The  Faculty  Prize  in  Architecture 

To  George  Edwin  Brumbaugh 

The  Paris  Prize  of  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects 

1911  Award  (assigned  1912)  To  Douglas  Dobell  Ellington 

1912  Award  To  Donald  M.  Kirkpatrick 

Faculty    Prizes   for   best    examinations   in    the   voluntary    course    in 
Quaternions  and  Vector  Analysis 

First  Prize,  To  Joseph  Bennett  Hill. 
Second  Prize,  To  Garner  Lee  Knox 

Harbeson  Prize  for  excellence  in  course  in  Historical  Ornament 

First  Prize,  To  Thomas  Bendell 
Second  Prize,  To  W.  C.  Ronan 

Hugo  Otto  Wolf  Memorial  Prizes 
In  Chemical  Engineering 

To  William  Gustave  Schmidt 

In  Civil  Engineering 

To  David  Johnson  Matlack 
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In  Electrical  Engineering 

To   WiLLARD   BrAISLIN   DeGENER 

In  Mechanical  Engineering 

To  William  Brewster  Taber,  Jr. 

D.  Van  Nostrand  Prize 

To   H.    V.   HOTCHKISS 


IN  THE  WHARTON  SCHOOL 

The  Frazier  Prize. — George  H.  Frazier,  Esq.,  of  the  Class  of  1887, 
offers  annually  a  prize  (founded  1897)  of  a  standard  work  in  literature,  to  be 
chosen  by  him,  and  of  a  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to  the  student  in 
the  College,  Towne  Scientific  or  Wharton  Schools,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who,  being  a  member  of  the  Football  team.  Baseball  team. 
Track  team,  or  of  the  Crew,  shall  attain  the  highest  standing  in  scholarship. 
To  B.  Hammer. 


IN  THE  GRADUATE   SCHOOL 

Fellowship  Av/ards  for  1913-1914 


On  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation 
FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  RESEARCH 
In  Botany: 
Francis  Whittier  Pennell,  B.S.,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania,  1911,  1913). 

In  History: 

Frank  Edgar  Melvin,A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Kansas,  1906,  1909;  Pennsylvania, 
1913). 

In  Indo-European  Philology: 

Henry  Snyder  Gehman,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
1909,  1911;  Pennsylvania,  1913). 

In  Psychology: 

David  Mitchell,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Toronto,  1910;   Pennsylvania,  1911, 
1913). 

In  Semitics: 

Edward  Chiera,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania,  1911,  1913). 
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FELLOWSHIPS 

In  Botany: 
David  Livingstone  Kerr,  B.S.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1912,  1913). 

In  Chemistry: 

Edward  Ellsworth  Marbaker,  B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1910). 
Joseph  Park  Mehlig,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Purdue,  1908,  1910). 

In  Economics: 
Ralph  Harrub  Blanchard,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Dartmouth  College,  1911,  1912). 

In  English: 

William  Seddinger  Dye,  Jr.,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1905 ;  Pennsylvania 

State  College,  1908). 
Edward  David  McDonald,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Indiana,  1910,  1912). 

In  Germanics: 

Louis  Charles  Baker,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Lawrence  College,  1906;  Northwestern^ 

1908). 
Clement  Vollmer,  A.B.  (Heidelberg,  1909). 

In  Greek: 
Theodore  Arthur  Buenger,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Minnesota,  1906,  1907). 

In  History: 

Gilbert  Hobbs  Barnes,  A.B.  (Michigan,  1912). 

Verner  Winslow  Crane,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Michigan,  1911;  Harvard,  1912). 
Leonard  Peter  Fox,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Wisconsin,  1911,  1912). 
Frederick  Erdman  Jesse  Wilde,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Wisconsin,  1911,  1912). 

In  Latin: 

Rodger  F.  Gephart,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Swarthmore  College,  1910;  Penns3dvania, 
1913). 

In  Mathematics: 

Henry  Ferris  Price,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Swarthmore  College,  1906;  Pennsylvania, 

1912). 
Lowell  Jacob  Reed,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Maine,  1907,  1912). 

In  Philosophy: 
Lawrence  Ladd  Buermeyer,  A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1912) 
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In  Political  Science: 
Dana  Gardner  MuNROE,  A.B.  (Wisconsin,  1912). 

In  Psychology: 

James  Stuart  Plant,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Hamilton  College,  1912;   Pennsylvania, 
1913). 

In  Romanics: 

William  H.  Scheifley,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Indiana,  1901,  1903). 

In  Sociology:  • 
James  G.  Stevens,  Ph.B.  (Alfred,  1906). 

SCHOLARSHIPS  ■ 

In  Botany: 
Charles  Warner  Palmer,  A.B.  (Cornell,  1907). 

In  Chemistry: 
Joseph  Bennett  Hill,  A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1913). 

In  Classics: 
Morrison  Comegys  Boyd,  A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1913). 

In  English: 

John  Edward  Mason,  Jr.,  A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1913). 

Stanley  Simpson  Swartley,  A.B.,  S.T.B.   (Pennsylvania,    1905;    Boston, 
1908). 

In  Mathematics: 
Archie  Clyde  Schock,  A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1913). 

In  Philosophy: 
John  Seth  Heyse,  A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1913). 

In  Transportation: 
Charleton  Baldwin  Hutchings,  A.B.  (Syracuse,  1911). 

UNIVERSITY  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIPS 

In  Indo-European  Philology: 

Eugene  Watson  Burlingame,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Yale,  1898,  1902;  Penn- 
sylvania, 1910). 
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In  Philosophy: 
EdwinRayGuthrie,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Ph.D.  (Nebraska,  1907;  Pennsylvania,  1912.) 

On  The  John  Fries  Frazer  Foundation 
Fellowship  in  Physics: 
Ernest  Claude  Drew,  B.S.,  M.S.  (Vermont.  1909;  Maine,  1912). 

On  The  Hector  Tyndale  Foundation 
Fellowship  in  Physics: 
Robert  James  Piersol,  A.B.  (Allegheny  College,  1912). 

On  the  Joseph  M.  Bennett  Foundation 
FELLOWSHIPS 
In  Sociology: 

Esther  Louise  Little,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Smith  College,  1903;    Pennsylvania, 
1912). 

In  Medical  Sciences: 

Ellen  Hortense  Ringer,  A.B.  (Normal  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
1911). 

On  the  Frances  Sergeant  Pepper  Foundation 
FELLOWSHIP 
In  Zoology: 
Estella  Eleanor  Carothers,  A.B.,  A.M.  (Kansas,  1911,  1912). 

On  the  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore  Foundation 
FELLOWSHIPS 
In  Germanics: 
Nell  Conway,  A.B.  (Wittenberg  College,  1909). 

In  Latin: 

Harriet   Margretta    Thompson    Skerrett,  A.B.,  A.M.   (Cornell,   1912; 
Pennsylvania,  1913). 

On  the  Frances  E.  Bennett  Memorial  Foundation 

Scholarship  in  English: 

M.  Emily  Daw  (Student,  Cornell,  1906  and  1907;   Pennsylvania,  1910-11, 
1912-13). 
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Deutsche  Verein  Traveling  Scholarship 
In  Germanics: 

Alfred  Henry  Nolle,  A.B.,  B.S.,  A.M.  (Missouri,  1911;  University  of  the 
South,  1911,  1912). 

Jusserand  French  Traveling  Scholarship 
In  Romanics: 
ViNCENzo  Di  Santo,  A.B.  (Pennsylvania,  1913). 

The  Robert  Robinson  Porter  Fellowship 
In  Research  Medicine: 
Max  Minor  Peet,  A.B.,  M.D.,  A.M.  (Michigan,  1908,  1910,  1910). 

University  Scholarships 
Thirty  University  Scholarships  have  also  been  awarded. 


IN   THE  VETERINARY  SCHOOL 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars  is  offered  to  the 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who,  in  the  three  years  spent  in  the  Veterinary 
School  of  the  University,  attains  the  highest  general  average  in  examinations. 
To  William  Sylva  Gochenour. 

A  Prize  of  a  veterinary  instrument  is  offered  by  a  friend  of  the  school  to  the 
member  of  the  Second-year  Class  who  passes  the  best  examination  in  Veteri- 
nary Anatomy.     To  Charles  Penrose  Bishop. 


rRADUATION  SERMON 


The  annual  sermon  to  the  graduating  classes  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  University  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
MacColl,  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Sunday 
morning,  June  15th.  Provost  Edgar  F.  Smith  sat  with  the  pastor. 
Mr.  MacColl  spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

Text:  " All  things  are  yours ;  and  ye  are  Christ's;  and  Christ 
is  God's."     1st  Corinthians,  3:  22,  23. 

These  words  seem  to  me  to  sum  up  concisely  and  compre- 
hensively the  Christian  message  to  this  modern  age.  To  the  man 
seeldng  an  efficient  and  satisfying  life,  the  first  word  in  the  name  of 
Christ  is  this:  *'A11  things  are  yours."  Life  is  an  open  door  of 
opportunity,  a  task  fascinating  with  interest,  and  boundless  in 
possibility.  You  are  not  the  creature  of  circumstance  you  some- 
times seem,  or  the  fixed  product  of  material  combinations.  To 
you  is  given  of  God  the  priceless  trust  of  choice  and  self -direction, 
the  image  of  the  Divine  within  you.  You  are  called  to  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  Every  apparent  restriction  upon 
life  is  really  an  expansion;  every  limitation  a  challenge.  At  the 
heart  of  all  strong  Christian  thought  and  living  is  a  certain  attitude 
toward  life  of  earnestness  and  eagerness  and  reverence.  "Be 
inspired,"  wrote  Mr.  Gladstone,  ''with  the  belief  that  life  is  a  great 
and  noble  calling,  not  a  mean  and  groveling  thing  that  we  are  to 
shuffle  through  as  we  can,  but  an  elevated  and  lofty  destiny." 
Think  what  it  means  to  each  of  us  to  be  sharers  on  equal  terms 
with  the  great  spirits  of  the  ages  in  the  mystery  and  marvel  of  the 
universe,  in  the  secret  of  the  stars  and  the  graves,  in  all  the  business 
of  living — the  tussle  with  misfortune,  the  shaping  of  character, 
the  making  of  history,  the  building  of  institutions,  the  inspirations 
of  friendship,  the  treasures  of  knowledge,  the  long  rewarding  search 
for  truth.  To  face  life  with  a  grudge  against  one's  Maker  or  one's 
more  fortimate  fellows,  or  against  the  fate  that  gives  one  a  hard  task 
and  a  knotty  problem ;  or  when  some  cherished  illusion  is  shattered, 
to  surrender  one's  ideals  and  become  sour  or  sensual,  is  not  only 
to  fail  sadly,  it  is  to  miss  the  real  joy  and  sportsmanship  of  life. 
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Of  course,  this  has  not  always  been  the  view  of  life  emphasized 
in  Christian  teaching.  Great  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the 
restrictions  of  the  Christian  outlook  until  many  a  man  has  come  to 
identify  religion  with  the  perpetual  negation  of  the  normal  activi- 
ties of  his  being.  Moreover,  in  Christ's  name  men  have  too  exclu- 
sively projected  life  into  a  future  world.  But  this  is  a  pitiful 
abridgement  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  His  great  word  was  Life. 
His  mission,  he  said,  was  to  give  life,  to  give  it  more  abundantly. 
His  heaven  was  victorious  living  localized  and  perpetuated. 
And  Paul  had  the  same  view  of  the  breadth  and  freedom  and  glory 
of  life.  "All  things,"  he  said  to  his  friends,  "are  yours."  "All 
things  are  for  your  sakes.  All  things  work  together  for  good. 
All  things  are  lawful.     God  giveth  us  all  things  richly  to  enjoy." 

One  or  two  applications  of  this  teaching  to  the  life  of  to-day. 
Very  distinctly  Paul  proclaims  here  the  Christian's  intellectual 
freedom.  "Whether  Paul  or  Apollos  or  Cephas — all  yours" — 
he  says  to  men  narrowed  by  divisions  of  sect.  There  is  something 
for  you  in  all  the  great  schools  of  thought.  Know  them.  Test 
them.  Make  them  your  very  own.  Browse  in  many  pastures. 
Nothing  that  is  good  is  to  be  dreaded;  nothing  that  is  false  need 
be  feared.  God  hath  yet  more  light  to  break  forth  out  of  His  Holy 
word,  out  of  the  undiscovered  wonders  of  the  material  iiniverse, 
out  of  the  growing  experience  and  the  clearing  vision  of  the  human 
spirit.  The  master-falsehood  of  the  ages  is  that  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  a  man  need  ever  surrender  his  intellectual 
sincerity.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Divine  words  for  this  age  is 
this:  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  mind." 

And  then  Paul  proclaims  here  the  Christian's  freedom  in  the 
realm  of  conduct .  * '  Things  present  are  yours . "  "If  you  only  love 
God  enough,  you  may  do  what  you  will,"  was  one  of  the  wise  words 
of  Augustine;  for  loving  God,  you  will  love  the  best  things. 
"Beware,"  writes  a  devout  Frenchman,  "of  a  religion  which  sub- 
stitutes itself  for  everything — that  makes  monks;  seek  a  religion 
which  penetrates  everything — that  makes  Christians."  Nothing 
human  is  foreign  to  the  man  who  has  learned  to  see  in  all  life  a 
holy  of  holies  warm  with  the  creative  touch  of  the  Eternal,  aglow 
with  the  passion  of  His  love.  All  things  are  his  to  use;  never  to 
abuse.  The  one  unfailing  test  in  all  the  perplexing  choices  of 
conduct  is  what  ministers  most  fully  to  life  for  himself  and  others. 
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And  so  no  man  will  set  to  himself  severer  standards  in  life  than  he 
who  realizes  his  freedom  in  Christ.  But  his  severity  will  be  crea- 
tive; from  it  will  issue  ever  more  perfectly  a  full  grown  manhood. 

But  now  when  Paul  says  "All  things  are  yours,"  he  does  not 
stop  there.  And  it  is  well  that  he  does  not.  For  the  words  by 
themselves  have  a  hollow  ring  of  unreality,  as  though  one  should 
say  to  the  beggar  on  the  comer:  *'My  dear  brother,  you  are  a 
millionaire."  All  things  ours  when  the  content  of  life  for  many  a 
man  is  unceasing  struggle  to  get  more,  and  more,  and  more,  varied 
only  by  restless  anxiety  lest  he  lose  the  things  he  has.  Moreover, 
possession  to  many  a  man  is  poverty.  His  wealth,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
says,  is  his  illth.  He  does  not  have  things;  they  have  him.  The 
greatest  peril  of  our  American  people  to-day  is  the  impoverishment 
of  life  amid  boundless  plenty.  It  is  that  getting  and  getting,  we 
fail  to  receive  of  the  real  things  of  life.  For  there  is  an  ownership 
of  things  and  an  ownership  of  thoughts — an  ownership  of  self- 
possession  and  self-realization.  In  the  final  estimates  of  life  the 
test  of  all  true  ownership  is  use  to  the  free  expression  and  the  full 
expansion  of  life.  ''Take  the  talent  from  him  and  give  it  to  him 
that  hath  ten"  was  not  the  arbitrary  dictum  of  an  autocrat; 
it  was  the  expression  of  an  eternal  principle  permeating  all  life — 
the  power  that  is  unused  is  lost.  And  so  some  other  word  is  needed 
to  complete  the  Christian  message,  and  here  it  is:  "All  things  are 
yours ;  and  ye  are  Christ's ;  and  Christ  is  God's. ' '  This  is  no  mere 
rhetorical  climax;  it  is  the  greatest  definition  in  literature  of  the 
most  vital  verb  in  the  speech  of  twentieth  century  men :  the  verb 
"to  have."  Your  business,  Paul  seems  to  say,  is  to  make  all  things 
yours;  it  is  to  enter  into  the  full  possession  of  a  human  life.  You 
can  surely  do  it  only  when  you  are  Christ's,  as  Christ  was  God's. 

It  is  my  joy  then,  to  recall  to  you  to-day  the  claim  of  Jesus 
Christ  upon  the  manhood  of  this  age.  The  basis  of  this  claim  is 
summed  up  by  Paul  in  the  word,  ' '  Christ  is  God's. "  I  do  not  think 
of  him  as  setting  forth  here  a  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ. 
Our  definitions  of  spiritual  reality  are,  most  of  them,  vain  efforts  to 
concrete  our  ignorance.  To  know  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  Being 
will  be  the  growing  experience  of  the  ages  of  eternity;  we  cannot 
expect  to  fathom  it  perfectly  in  the  fleeting  years  of  time.  Rather, 
I  think,  Paul  meant  to  tell  us  that  Christ  was  God-possessed. 
His  life  was  animated  and  dominated  by  the  life  of  God.    This  was 
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God's  world.  All  men  were  God's  children.  His  every  thought 
was  a  thought  of  His  Father.  His  meat  was  to  do  His  Father's 
will  and  His  Father's  work.  And  so,  by  His  life,  His  words,  His 
Cross,  He  visualizes  and  htimanizes  God,  as  does  no  other.  Be- 
ginning with  Him  as  an  inspiring  figure  of  the  centuries,  men  issue 
with  Thomas  in  the  cry  to  a  living  Saviour:  *' My  Lord,  and  my 
God!"    Christ  was  God's. 

In  this  sense,  if  we  are  to  enter  into  the  full  possession  of  life, 
we  must  be  Christ's.  For  each  of  us,  the  content  of  the  Christian 
life  is  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  creed  that  counts  is  a  very 
simple  one — "Lord,  I  believe.  Help  thou  mine  unbelief."  The 
life  that  tells  is  the  life  that  every  day  is  asking  reverently  and 
resolutely  "Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do? " 

In  the  business  of  living,  there  are  choices  even  more  funda- 
mental than  the  choice  of  a  profession;  whether,  for  instance, 
the  body  with  its  appetites  and  limitations  is  to  be  master  or 
servant;  whether  we  are  to  lie  down  beneath  our  difficulties  and 
whine  about  them,  or  welcome  the  fight  and  in  God's  name  down 
them ;  whether  we  are  to  seek  persistently  the  very  best  in  thought 
and  achievement,  or  be  content  with  some  poor  second  best; 
whether  we  are  to  get  all  we  can  out  of  people  or  put  all  we  can  into 
them;  whether  we  are  to  use  relentlessly  the  moments,  or  wait 
impatiently  for  the  abundance  of  time  that  to  the  busy  man  never 
comes ;  whether  we  are  to  seek  the  good  times  that  shun  work  or  the 
good  times  that  come  through  work.  No  man  can  make  these 
choices  with  the  thought  of  Christ  in  his  mind  and  the  love  of 
Christ  in  his  heart,  and  not  choose  aright. 

As  we  follow  Christ,  he  will  lead  us  not  only  into  the  full 
possession  of  our  being  and  the  free  use  of  our  resources,  he  will 
lead  us  on  also,  each  in  his  place,  into  the  service  of  our  fellow-men. 
It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  coming  to  the  maturity  of  one's  powers  in 
this  age.  For  there  are  many  evidences  that  we  are  passing  into 
a  new  era  in  our  American  history.  As  a  people  we  have  been 
developing  with  consummate  industry  and  resource,  probably  the 
greatest  materialistic  civilization  the  world  has  known.  All 
honor  to  the  men  who,  in  so  brief  a  time,  have  transformed  "this 
wilderness,"  as  the  fathers  pathetically  called  it,  into  a  land  of 
teeming  millions,  of  great  cities  and  vast  industries,  of  wonderful 
prosperity — a  haven  of  hope  for  the  oppressed  of  all  lands.    But 
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out  of  the  strain  and  intensity  and  the  fierce  comjoetitions  of  the 
constructive  process,  and  out  of  the  resulting  wealth  and  luxury, 
there  has  come  to  our  people,  rich  and  poor  alike,  a  certain  mate- 
rialization of  mind  (if  one  may  so  speak),  an  identification  of  life 
with  multiplication  of  things,  a  deification  of  money  and  all  that 
money  buys,  a  loss  of  ideals.  Above  all,  the  sense  of  the  spiritual 
and  eternal — the  sense  of  God — has  in  many  been  atrophied. 
And  out  of  this  in  turn  has  come  all  that  corruption  of  commercial, 
political  and  social  life  to  which  we  have  been  awakening  with 
shame. 

This  is  no  new  thing  in  history,  you  are  well  aware.  I  took 
up  in  the  library  the  other  day  a  book  entitled  "The  Splendor 
that  was  Rome,"  by  the  author  of  "The  Glory  that  was  Greece," 
and  I  wondered  whether  some  day  another  book  might  not  be 
written  entitled  "The  Luxury  that  was  America."  But  no. 
The  reaction  has  already  come.  It  is  manifest  in  the  discovery 
by  many  a  man  that  the  mere  life  of  acquisition  and  pleasure- 
seeking  does  not  satisfy.  It  is  manifest  in  the  devotion  of  many 
of  our  choicest  spirits,  especially  in  our  universities,  to  those  tasks 
whose  only  rewards  are  consummate  human  interest  and  rich 
human  service.  It  is  manifest  most  of  all  in  the  social  movement 
which  is  the  embodiment  in  American  life  of  the  old  conviction 
that  man  is  his  brother's  keeper,  and  that  an  unshared  blessing 
is  poverty.  The  emphasis  of  thought  in  the  last  fifty  years  has 
been  upon  the  development  of  material  resources.  Among  earnest 
men  the  emphasis  of  thought  in  the  next  fifty  years  is  to  be  upon 
the  development  and  distribution  of  human  wealth.  In  the  main 
we  have  been  making  things ;  our  chief  thought  now  is  to  be  of  the 
men  who  make  and  are  made  by  them.  It  is  God's  work  and  we  are 
his  co-workers. 

In  the  delicate  readjustments  of  the  new  age,  the  appeal 
everywhere  is  to  the  law,  and  a  vast  mass  of  legislation  for  the 
control  of  business,  for  the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  life 
and  labor,  for  the  elimination  of  political  abuses,  is  going  upon  our 
statute  books.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  depreciation  of  this. 
Far  from  it.  ,  But  as  a  people  we  need  to  leam  that  there  are  many 
things  which  the  law  cannot  do.  "What  the  law  could  not  do," 
is  one  of  the  great  words  of  St.  Paul  for  this  time.  An  English 
writer  has  said  recently  that  if  every  man  in  the  British  Isles  had 
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one  hundred  pounds  a  year  absolutely  assured  to  him,  the  question 
would  not  be  whether  the  kingdom  of  God  had  come,  but  whether 
the  coimtry  was  any  longer  habitable  for  decent  people.  Legisla- 
tion may  restrict,  but  it  will  never  construct.  The  embodiment 
of  the  ideals  of  the  new  age  in  the  infinitely  varied  life  of  our  people, 
must  grow  out  of  the  patient  effort  and  persistent  loyalty  of  men 
who  have  realized  that  life  is  not  a  bargain  to  be  won,  or  a  game  to 
be  played,  but  a  glorious  trust  for  God  and  man  to  be  richly  ful- 
filled. Emerson  has  spoken  of  America  as  the  last  great  effort  of 
Almighty  God  on  behalf  of  the  human  race.  It  may  well  be  that 
the  issue  of  this  vast  experiment  of  popular  government  and 
human  welfare  rests  v/ith  the  men  whom  our  universities  are  send- 
ing out  into  service  to-day. 

I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  that  to  you  the  doors  of 
opportunity  are  opening  wide.  Your  tools  are  ready.  Now  for 
the  work. 
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By  the  Provost 

Henry  Spackman  Pancoast:  Author  of  meritorious  works 
upon  the  Hterature  of  England  and  that  of  our  own  aspiring 
country — Editor  of  eolleetions  of  EngHsh  poetry  and  prose — 
Popular  writer  and  contributor  to  the  leading  magazines  of  the 
country — Inspiring  and  beloved  teacher. 

Emory  Richard  Johnson:  Political  economist  of  high 
repute — Expert  in  railway  and  waterway  transportation — 
Trusted  participant  in  national  public  business — Editor  and 
author  of  special  documents  and  exhaustive  treatises  in  your  field. 

Wither  Stone:  Upon  you,  whom  ornithologists  and  zoolo- 
gists declare  to  be  a  leader  among  writers  upon  birds  and  beasts, 
and  to  whom  has  been  entrusted  the  conduct  of  particular  scientific 
societies  and  their  special  publications — ^Alma  Mater  bids  me,  the 
Provost  of  the  University,  by  virtue  of  the  authority,  etc. 

Paul  Philippe  Cret:  Architect  of  the  Pan-American  Mu- 
seum in  our  National  Capitol,  and  the  Triumphal  Arch  at  Valley 
Forge — ^Artist — Master  of  Design — contact  with  whom  kindles 
the  genius  of  others. 

Edward  Vincent  dTnvilliers:  Geologist,  whose  original 
investigations  have  led  to  an  exalted  position  among  your  fellows — 
Whose  knowledge  of  coal,  its  origin  and  peculiar  formations,  has 
made  you  pre-eminent  in  a  select  group  of  specialists — Engineer, 
whose  contributions  have  rendered  possible  the  utilization  of 
waste  and  the  solution  of  world-problems  in  mining. 

Edward  Tyson  Reichert:  Indefatigable  researcher — Pur- 
suing difficult,  untrodden  paths  in  the  maze  surroimding  the  nature 
of  certain  animal  and  vegetable  products — With  prophetic  insight, 
undismayed  by  obstacles  seemingly  insurmountable,  overcoming 
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them,  with  rare  skill  and  novel  methods — Thus  laying  bare  a 
treasure  house — ^Winning  the  hearty  plaudits  of  an  ever  critical 
doubting,  scientific  public. 

Henry  Pomeroy  Davison:  Constructive  genius,  whose 
financial  policies  have  encircled  the  globe — Whose  constant 
exertions,  with  perfect  obliteration  of  self,  have  been  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  country's  interests  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth. 

George  Morris  Philips:  Old-fashioned  schoolmaster — 
With  years  spent  in  the  preparation  of  wholesome,  earnest  teachers 
— With  writings,  sane  and  thorough,  to  your  credit — with  a  place 
of  first  rank  in  the  educational  world. 

*'A  mind  to  blend  with  outward  life — 
Seeking  for  some  great  thing  to  do. 
Or  hidden  thing  to  know." 


George  Washington  Goethals: 

"Thou  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 
Hast  built  thyself  a  live-long  monument." 
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INTRODUCTION  BY  THE  PROVOST 


Introducing  Professor  Edward  Potts  Chcyncy,  LL.D.,  the 
orator  of  the  day,  Provost  Smith  said : 

In  this  country,  among  the  very  eminent  students  of  History 
and  writers  on  historical  themes,  is  Edward  Potts  Cheyney,  our 
own  Professor  of  European  History,  whom  I  present  with  pleasure 
as  the  orator  of  this  occasion. 


COMMENCEMENT  ORATION 

By  Edward  P.  Cheyney,  LL.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
June  18,  1913 

The  text  of  this  address  will  be  found  in  the  third  scene  of  the 
fourth  act  of  the  play  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  scene  and  the  words 
are  familiar.  Brutus,  the  philosopher,  and  Cassius,  the  soldier, 
are  in  conference  in  the  tent  of  Brutus  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Philippi.  In  the  course  of  their  conversation  the  thoughtful 
Roman  makes  the  statement,  "There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men."  I  am  not  now  concerned  with  the  completion  of  the  quo- 
tation, nor  am  I  concerned  with  the  context.  I  should  rather  think 
of  the  great  dramatist  pausing  a  moment  in  the  rush  of  his  creative 
composition  to  ponder  on  the  significance  of  the  great  generaliza- 
tion he  had  made;  that  the  "affairs  of  men,"  that  is  to  say,  the 
events  of  history,  are  not  detached,  separate,  disconnected  facts 
and  occurrences,  but  are  so  closely  united  that  it  is  natural  to  think 
of  them  under  the  similitude  of  the  tide.  The  history  of  mankind 
is  a  great  indivisible  whole,  its  parts,  its  individuals  intermingled 
and  interrelated,  its  occurrences  continuous  and  homogeneous 
like  the  tide. 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
might  seem  to  a  superficial  view  to  be  creators  of  history.  On  their 
success  or  failure  on  the  morrow  might  seem  to  depend  the  great 
question  whether  Rome  was  to  be  a  republic  or  an  empire.  Their 
legions  and  those  of  Anthony  and  Augustus  which  confronted  them 
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had  been  drawn  from  the  furthest  confines  of  Roman  dominion, 
and  on  the  chances  of  a  single  combat  might  seem  to  depend 
the  future  course  of  the  history  of  the  ancient  world.  Philippi 
has  been  called  one  of  the  critical  battles  of  history.  But  we  knov/ 
that  deeper  and  more  powerful  influences  were  at  work  than  the 
mere  military  forces  facing  one  another  on  the  plain  of  Macedonia ; 
long  deepening  divisions  of  social  classes  in  Rome,  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  property  in  Italy;  the  silent, 
insistent,  pervasive  influence  of  the  cultured  and  philosophic 
east  over  the  more  vigorous  but  more  barbarous  west;  the  crea- 
tion of  a  mixed,  cosmopolitan  citizenship  in  the  course  of  the 
conquests  and  assimilations  of  Rome,  and  many  other  slowly 
acting  forces  were  far  more  potent  factors  in  the  history  of  the 
ancient  world  than  the  conspicuous  men  and  military  movements 
which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of  one  great  battle. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  were  not  makers  of  history  whose  dis- 
cussions and  actions,  whose  failure  or  success  would  have  much 
significance.  They  were  rather  part  of  a  tide  of  human  affairs 
flowing  in  obedience  to  powerful  but  unseen  forces — a  rising  tide, 
which  would  carry  them  to  death  and  submergence  on  the  morrow, 
which  would  sweep  away  the  republic  and  bear  in  the  empire, 
which  would  clear  away  the  city  of  brick  and  bring  in  the  city  of 
marble,  which  would  carry  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire 
far  to  the  south  and  east  and  north  and  west,  which  would  disperse 
through  that  vast  territory  Roman  law  and  institutions,  and  send 
its  waves  spreading  on  through  all  subsequent  time. 

History  is  full  of  instances  where  the  conspicuous  occurrence 
is  something  casual — a  battle,  a  person,  an  incident — but  where 
the  real  controlling  forces  are  something  far  more  permanent,  more 
deep-lying  and  more  decisive.  On  the  6th  of  March,  1429,  a 
young  peasant  girl  presented  herself  at  the  court  of  the  Dauphin 
of  France  at  Chinon,  giving  her  name  as  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  declar- 
ing that  she  brought  a  message  from  the  king  of  heaven.  She  had 
a  strange  tale  to  tell  of  mysterious  voices,  angels  with  swords  and 
saints  with  crowns,  who  were  her  daily  and  nightly  companions, 
and  who  had  instructed  her  in  her  mission.  She  was  to  lead  the 
armies  of  France  to  the  relief  of  Orleans,  to  drive  the  English 
invaders  from  the  realm  and  to  see  that  the  Dauphin  was  crowned 
with  the  crown  of  his  fathers.     It  would  have  been  an  easy  thing 
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to  turn  Joan  of  Arc  away  and  to  refuse  to  listen  to  such  idle  stories. 
Marvelous  tales  were  on  everybody's  lips.  In  those  troublous 
days  old  men  were  dreaming  dreams  and  young  men  were  seeing 
visions  through  all  of  France.  A  poor  knight  who  had  seen  a 
vision  in  Syria  had  just  come  all  the  way  home  to  comfort  the 
Dauphin  by  prophecies  of  peace.  A  shepherd  boy  of  the  Gevau- 
dan  who  heard  voices  issuing  from  the  caves  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  where  he  kept  his  sheep  had  finally  recognized  them  as 
the  voices  of  angels,  and,  on  obeying  their  instructions,  had  been 
rewarded  by  the  appearance  of  the  blessed  stigmata  in  his  hands 
and  feet,  like  St.  Francis;  and  he  also  was  brought  to  the  court 
of  the  Dauphin.  Marie  Robine,  Catherine  de  la  Rochelle,  Brother 
Richard,  two  women  from  Brittany,  all  had  supernatural  experi- 
ences and  all  were  sent  with  their  stories  to  the  Dauphin's  court. 

Joan  of  Arc  was  but  one  of  many.  She  had  few  claims  to 
consideration.  She  was  but  seventeen  years  old ;  she  was  ignorant, 
being  able  neither  to  read  nor  write;  she  was  not  beautifvd;  she 
had  no  following  except  a  couple  of  men-at-arms  sent  two  hundred 
miles  across  the  country  with  her  by  a  good-natured  provincial 
captain.  It  was  certainly  the  merest  chance  that  she  obtained  a 
hearing  and  was  given  her  opportunity,  instead  of  being  repulsed  or 
left  with  the  rest  of  the  peasants  and  servants  in  the  court-yard 
or  the  kitchen.  But  after  a  few  days  of  neglect  she  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  Dauphin,  received  permission  to  stay  at  court, 
put  on  her  armor,  raised  her  banner  of  the  five  wounds  of  Christ, 
sent  her  bold  message  to  the  English,  and  gradually  gained  some 
influence.  The  march  to  Orleans  was  begun,  the  siege  which  had 
lasted  five  months  was  raised  in  five  days  and  the  English  put  to 
flight.  The  French  learned  that  they  could  win  battles,  towns 
opened  their  gates,  the  Dauphin  was  roused  from  his  indolence 
and  crowned  in  the  Cathedral  at  Rheims,  and  France  eventually 
drove  out  the  invaders  and  regained  her  independence.  To  all 
seeming,  the  appearance  at  court,  and  the  chance  admission  to 
the  presence  of  the  prince  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  peasant 
girl  had  saved  the  fortunes  of  a  great  monarch}^  and  a  great  nation. 

But  we  must  not  be  misled  by  appearances.  These  results 
came  from  other  causes  than  the  simple  personality  and  casual 
arrival  at  Chinon  of  Joan  of  Arc.  An  examination  into  the  con- 
dition of  France  and  England  in  1429  does  much  to  explain  the 
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course  of  events.  The  fortunes  of  the  French  national  party  were 
at  their  lowest  ebb.  The  fighting  spirit  of  the  French  soldiery 
and  people  was  all  but  extinguished,  the  demoralization  of  the 
country  was  well-nigh  complete.  But  the  time  for  reaction  had 
come.  The  cup  had  been  drained  to  the  dregs;  it  was  now  ready 
to  be  filled  again  with  new  wine,  new  wine  drawn  from  the  never- 
failing  supplies  of  French  patriotism,  national  self-confidence  and 
hatred  of  the  foreigner.  Signs  were  not  wanting  of  the  revival 
of  hope  in  France.  The  foreigner  himself  was  nearing  the  end  of 
his  power  of  attack  and  capacity  for  subjugation.  Expeditions 
fitted  out  in  England  for  the  invasion  of  France  had  now  to  be 
equipped  with  everything  down  to  forage  for  the  horses,  for  fear 
they  should  find  none  in  the  devastated  fields  and  villages  of 
France.  Parliamentary  grants  of  money  for  the  war  were  made 
with  less  willingness  and  less  abundance  than  they  had  been  of 
old.  The  alliances  which  England  had  formed  on  the  Continent 
were  held  together  with  greater  difficulty  than  formerly.  A  strong 
party  of  peace  was  growing  up.  All  things  were  ready  for  a  change. 
The  maid  of  Orleans  was  the  armed  and  inspired  herald  of  this 
change,  not  the  primary  cause  of  it.  She  did  not  turn  aside  the 
course  of  history,  she  stood  at  the  turning  of  the  road  and  pointed 
out  the  way.  Far  more  powerful  forces  than  a  poor  little  peasant 
girl  were  controlling  the  destinies  of  France.  Joan  was  but  part 
of  a  tide  that  was  carrying  onward  her  and  her  Dauphin  and  the 
forttmes  of  France.  She  herself  was  for  the  moment  tossed  aside 
to  the  capture  at  Compiegne,  the  trial  in  the  chapter  house  at 
Rouen,  the  stake  in  the  market  place  and  the  ashes  on  the  waters 
of  the  Seine.  But  her  memory  lived  on  to  become  that  of  a  heroine 
and  a  saint. 

Now  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  on  which  Joan  of  Arc  set  foot  in 
her  life- time  which  does  not  bear  a  monument  to  her;  and  her 
memorials  are  to  be  found  far  beyond  her  own  country.  In  the 
humble  room  where  she  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Doraremy, 
at  the  entrance  to  the  old  castle  at  Chinon,  on  the  bridge  that  she 
crossed  into  Orleans,  in  the  city  square  where  she  led  the  Dauphin 
to  be  crowned  at  Rheims,  in  the  market  place  where  she  suffered 
at  Rouen,  looking  down  from  the  hilltop  across  the  broad  valley 
of  the  Seine,  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  proudest  streets  of  Paris, 
in  provincial  towns  and  foreign  cities,  stand  figures  of  her  in  stone 
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or  bronze.  She  kneels  watching  her  vision  at  the  entrance  of  one 
of  onr  Philadelphia  stores,  and  rides  erect  carrying  her  banner  in 
one  of  the  drives  of  our  park.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  French 
painters  has  depicted  the  scenes  of  her  life  on  the  walls  of  the 
Pantheon,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  French  historians  has  gathered 
the  documents  concerning  her  career  in  four  stately  volumes. 
A  library  of  learned  works  has  been  written  to  throw  light  on  her 
character  and  surroundings,  a  whole  cycle  of  poems  and  romances 
have  made  her  their  theme.  One  of  the  very  few  subjects  on  which 
all  parties  in  France  agree  is  in  honoring  her  memory ;  her  name- 
day  every  year  is  celebrated  with  popular  processions  and  religious 
services,  and  five  years  ago  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  was  the  scene  of 
imposing  ceremonies  in  connection  with  her  beatification.  She 
has  become  the  embodiment  of  hope  for  a  sometimes  sore  dis- 
couraged nation. 

"The  land  was  broken  in  despair, 

The  princes  quarreled  in  the  dark, 
When  clear  and  tranquil,  through  the  troubled  air 
Of  selfish  minds  and  wills  that  did  not  dare, 

Your  star  arose,  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

"O  virgin  breast  with  lilies  white, 

O  sun-burned  hand  that  bore  the  lance. 
You  taught  the  prayer  that  helps  men  to  unite; 
You  brought  the  courage  equal  to  the  fights 
You  gave  a  heart  to  France! 
******** 

"And  now  again  the  times  are  ill, 

And  doubtful  leaders  miss  the  mark, 
The  people  lack  the  single  faith  and  will 
To  make  them  one;  your  country  needs  you  still. 

Come  back  again,  Jeanne  d'Arc! 

"O  Woman-star,  arise  once  more 

And  shine  to  bid  your  land  advance. 
The  old  heroic  trust  in  God  restore, 
Renew  the  brave,  unselfish  hopes  of  yore 
And  give  a  heart  to  France." 

But  is  it  to  be  believed  that  this  fame  of  the  obscure  peasant 
girl  is  a  correct  measure  of  what  she  was  or  what  she  accomplished  ? 
Far  from  it.     Pure  and  attractive  and  interesting  as  her  personality 
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was,  her  memory  has  been  carried  down  the  centuries  because  she 
is  a  representative  of  the  enduring,  national  spirit  of  France, 
because  she  is  a  personification  of  the  patriotism,  self-sacrifice 
and  devotion  to  high  ideals  that  are  the  best  and  most  permanent 
qualities  of  the  French  national  character. 

Sometimes  it  has  been  neither  a  person  nor  an  incident, 
but  a  mere  caprice  of  the  weather  that  has  seemed  to  give  shape 
to  history.  As  the  Spanish  Armada  sailed  up  the  English  Channel 
in  the  early  days  of  August,  1588,  the  wind  was  from  the  south- 
west, and  freshening  every  day.  The  English  ships  could  therefore 
attack  the  Spanish  fleet  from  the  rear  and  withdraw  and  renew  the 
attack  as  they  saw  fit;  moreover,  by  the  time  the  great  fleet  had 
reached  the  shores  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the  gale  was  too 
heavy  for  it  to  attempt  to  enter  the  difficult  harbors  of  that  coast. 
So  the  ships  sailed  away  to  the  north,  to  storm  and  destruction 
on  the  inhospitable  reefs  and  coves  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  coasts ; 
and  Elizabeth  gratified  at  once  her  piety  and  her  hostility  to 
the  Spaniards  by  issuing  a  commemorative  medal  with  the  Biblical 
quotation,  "He  blew  with  His  winds  and  His  enemies  were  scat- 
tered." The  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and  the  escape  of 
England  from  invasion  might  seem  to  be  a  mere  fortuitous  result 
of  the  condition  of  the  weather,  until  we  realize  how  internally 
weak  Spain  really  was,  what  elements  of  strength  England  then 
possessed,  how  unthinkable  is  Spanish  subjugation  of  England. 
The  larger  movements  of  history  have  been  irresistible  and  inevi- 
table. However  the  battle  of  Philippi  went,  whether  Joan  of  Arc 
was  allowed  to  lead  the  troops  to  Orleans  or  not,  in  whatever 
direction  the  wind  blew  in  August,  1588,  the  results  must  have 
been  much  the  same.  Rome  was  sure  to  become  an  empire,  France 
must  have  driven  out  her  invaders,  Spain  could  not  but  fail  in  her 
attempt  to  conquer  England. 

So  a  multitude  of  instances  might  be  chosen.  The  English 
Reformation  must  surely  have  come  in  the  sixteenth  century 
whether  Henry  VHI  quarreled  with  the  Pope  concerning  his 
divorce  or  not;  the  French  Revolution  would  certainly  have 
occurred  in  some  form  whatever  the  personality  of  Louis  XVI; 
we  must  have  separated  from  England  whether  the  first  battle 
took  place  at  Lexington  or   elsewhere;    the  University  and   the 
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people  are  coming  closer  together  whether  the  idea  is  taken  from 
Wisconsin  or  developed  from  among  ourselves. 

The  most  important  element  in  history  has  been  a  series  of 
vast,  slowly-changing,  cyclical  movements — what  Mr.  Gladstone 
called  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  Parliament  "those  great  social 
forces  which  move  on  in  their  might  and  majesty,  and  which  the 
tumult  of  our  debates  does  not  for  a  moment  impede  or  disturb." 
There  has  been  a  great  trend  of  events,  not  much  influenced  by 
casual  occurrences,  and  beyond  individual,  perhaps  beyond  col- 
lective human  control.  Most  of  the  great  things  have  happened 
of  themselves,  so  to  speak;  they  must  have  happened.  Climate, 
permanent  geographical  surroundings,  economic  requirements 
have  been  vastly  more  influential  than  chance  conditions.  Hered- 
ity, race  characteristics,  established  custom,  traditional  beliefs, 
national  proclivities,  the  overwhelming  force  of  public  opinion, 
what  we  call  "the  tendency  of  the  times,"  have  all  so  pressed  in  and 
limited  and  conditioned  and  directed  the  actions  of  the  individual 
man  that  his  influence  on  the  great  course  of  events  has  been  hardly 
greater  than  the  chances  of  battle  or  the  vagaries  of  the  weather. 
Powerful  rulers  and  influential  leaders  have  seemed,  it  is  true, 
to  choose  their  policies  and  to  carry  them  out;  but  their  choice 
and  the  success  with  which  they  have  been  able  to  impose  their 
will  on  their  times  have  alike  depended  on  conditions  and  ten- 
dencies over  which  they  have  had  no  control.  Men  have  been 
made  by  their  times  much  more  than  they  have  made  their 
times. 

At  first  glance  such  a  personality,  such  an  event,  such  a  chance 
occurrence  seems  to  furnish  a  turning  point  in  history,  to  create 
a  fundamental  change.  But  this  is  an  illusion;  always  on  closer 
study,  in  truer  perspective,  we  see  the  great  conditioning  factors 
and  lines  of  development.  Our  human  interest  is  quick  to  respond 
to  the  individually  human;  we  are  attracted  by  the  personal,  the 
definite,  the  dramatic,  the  play  of  seemingly  free  action  on  the 
part  of  those  who,  as  we  say,  "have  made  history;"  but  intellec- 
tually, as  calm  onlookers  on  the  development  of  human  affairs, 
we  are  bound  to  confess  that  the  parts  that  men  have  played  in  the 
drama  have  been  largely  set  for  them.  This  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  that  human  history,  like  all  other  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
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verse,  has  been  subject  to  law.      It  was  law  alone  that  daunted 
the  haughty  spirit  of  Lucifer. 

On  a  starred  night  Prince  Lucifer  uprose. 
Tired  of  his  dark  dominion  swung  the  fiend 
Above  the  rolling  ball  in  cloud  part  screened, 
Where  sinners  hugged  their  spectre  of  repose. 
Poor  prey  to  his  hot  fit  of  pride  were  those. 
;  And  now  upon  his  western  wing  he  leaned, 
Now  his  huge  bulk  o'er  Afric's  sands  careened. 
Now  the  black  planet  shadowed  Arctic  snows. 
Soaring  through  wider  zones  that  pricked  his  scars 
With  memory  of  the  old  revolt  from  Awe, 
He  reached  a  middle  height,  and  at  the  stars, 
Which  are  the  brain  of  heaven,  he  looked,  and  sank. 
Around  the  ancient  track  marched,  rank  on  rank. 
The  army  of  unalterable  law. 

Now  and  then  we  may  get  a  glimpse  of  the  laws  which  govern 
history.  It  is  obvious  that  some  form  of  evolution  has  controlled 
human  society  as  it  has  organic  nature.  The  processes  of  modifica- 
tion and  adjustment  have  been  constant  and  gradual,  not  sudden 
or  cataclysmic.  We  can  look  back  over  the  centuries  and  see  that 
no  very  sudden  and  complete  change  has  ever  taken  place  in  his- 
tory. The  attempted  introduction  by  the  mere  will  of  man  of  a 
condition  or  requirement  quite  out  of  line  with  other  conditions 
existent  at  the  time  has  either  been  absolutely  ineffective  or  has 
been  rapidly  transformed  to  accommodate  itself  measurably  to 
these  conditions.  Development  is  continuous.  The  past  is  always 
irrevocable.  Again,  things  are  never  the  same  again.  Pause  a 
moment  before  you  say  that  "History  repeats  itself,"  and  consider 
whether  it  is  not  simply  that  one  factor  in  history  has  reappeared. 
There  may  be  a  certain  superficial  similarity  to  former  conditions, 
a  distant  analogy  that  catches  the  speculative  fancy,  but  the  sim- 
ilarity will  never  bear  close  inspection.  It  is  never  an  identity. 
The  seventeenth  century,  for  instance,  was  an  age  of  strict  govern- 
ment regulation  of  society,  the  twentieth  century  bids  fair  to  be  a 
period  of  strict  government  regulation,  but  the  difference  between 
the  two  ages  is  nevertheless  profound.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury this  regulation  and.  control  was  carried  out  by  an  absolute 
monarchy,  and  largely  in  the  interests  of  that  monarchy,  the  twen- 
tieth century  regulation  is  being  carried  out  by  a  democracy  and 
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principally  in  the  interests  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  One  charac- 
teristic of  the  two  periods  is  alike,  all  others  are  diflerent.  And  so 
a  thousand  instances  might  be  found  to  prove  that  the  past  comes 
not  again;  that  the  march  of  events  is  always  forward.  In  the 
large  sense  history  never  repeats  itself.  To-day  is  always  the  out- 
come of  yesterda}^  but  it  is  never  another  yesterday.  To-morrow 
is  always  a  new  day. 

That  is  the  reason  that  historians  are  always  a  cheerful, 
hopeful  people.  An  observer  of  events  of  the  past  has  seen  so 
many  changes  that  were  not  catastrophes,  and  heard  so  many 
fears  expressed  that  were  never  justified;  he  has  noted  so  many 
prophecies  of  disaster  fail  of  fulfilment;  he  has  reckoned  up  so 
many  losses  compensated  for  by  still  greater  gains ;  he  has  learned 
that  so  few  injuries  have  been  in  the  long  run  irreparable,  that  he 
has  come  to  believe  that  the  world  is  on  the  whole  growing  better, 
that  history  has  been  a  rising  tide. 

Some  men  have  believed  that  all  history  has  been  subject 
to  a  single  law.  A  long  line  of  German  and  French  philosophers, 
from  Hegel  to  Lamprecht,  from  Comte  to  Bergson,  have  sought 
a  short  cut  to  the  explanation  of  the  past.  Karl  Marx  believed 
that  he  had  found  the  clue  in  the  economic  condition  of  each 
successive  age.  He  declared  that  the  actions  of  men  have  always 
been  controlled  by  their  economic  needs  and  by  economic  motives ; 
that  master  and  slave,  lord  and  serf,  employer  and  employee  have 
been,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  underlying  categories  of  all 
society;  that  religion,  law,  science,  government,  progress  are  all 
but  functions  of  economic  life.  But  none  of  these  theories  has 
secured  very  wide  acceptance  or  done  very  much  to  illuminate 
the  past.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  yet  ready  for  the  discovery 
of  the  laws  of  history.  When  found  they  will  doubtless  be  very 
different  from  mathematical  laws  or  mechanical  laws  or  those  of 
organic  life ;  but  they  will  be  found  in  all  probability  by  the  same 
process,  patient  and  persevering  observation  illumined  by  the 
occasional  indispensable  flash  of  genius.  Yet  the  discovery  of 
physical  or  mechanical  laws  is  easy  compared  with  the  search  for 
the  laws  of  history.  All  the  phenomena  of  outer  nature  are 
around  us  all  the  time.  The  stars  move  in  their  courses  every 
night,  the  tide  rises  and  falls  twice  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  the 
birds  and  animals  continually  increase  and  multiply  each  after 
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his  own  kind,  light  and  heat  and  electricity  may  be  depended  on 
to  act  in  the  same  way  under  all  circumstances,  even  the  fossil 
lower  organisms  exist  in  sufficient  number  and  fixity  of  shape  to 
make  it  possible  to  establish  generalized  statements  and  to  for- 
mulate laws  of  growth  and  relationship.  But  the  phenomena 
of  man,  of  human  society,  of  history,  are  far  more  elusive,  more 
variable,  harder  to  discover  and  more  difficult  to  interpret. 

Even  the  physical  traces  of  man  in  his  earlier  stages  are 
disappointingly  few.  It  seems  almost  as  if  some  jealous  fate  had 
striven  to  hide  from  him  the  materials  from  which  alone  he  can 
discover  his  early  parentage.  Some  parts  of  a  skeleton  found  in 
Java,  a  lower  jaw  found  near  Heidelberg,  several  skulls  from  Bel- 
gian, French  and  German  caves,  some  human  bones  of  chimpanzee- 
like characteristics  excavated  last  year  in  Sussex,  England — these 
and  such  as  these  are  the  few  remains  of  the  physical  frame 
of  man  in  his  stages  just  preceding  the  present  age.  Evidences 
of  his  early  culture  are  only  slightly  more  numerous  or  satisfactory 
and  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  ruins  of  a  few  rude  stone  houses ; 
weapons,  implements  and  ornaments  found  in  burial  mounds; 
a  few  figures  incised  on  pieces  of  bone;  some  spirited  drawings  of 
animals  on  the  walls  of  caves  in  Spain  and  southern  France — 
these  are  all  we  have  to  testify  to  early  man's  knov/ledge  and 
occupations  and  mental  powers.  Even  when  we  reach  the  period 
of  written  documents,  we  still  have  but  fragments.  We  find  and 
interpret  a  few  score  or  hundreds  of  tablets  where  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  gone  to  destruction.  We  have  a  noble 
inheritance  of  ancient  literature,  but  how  small  it  is  compared 
with  the  wealth  of  records  that  has  been  destroyed.  The  shelves 
devoted  to  the  classics  in  a  modem  library  are  but  a  poor  represen- 
tative of  those  that  filled  the  great  museum  at  Alexandria.  Our 
students  leave  many  books  of  Livy  unread  not  because  they  are 
too  hard — everybody  knows  that  Livy  is  easy — but  because  they 
have  been  irretrievably  lost.  We  gather  together  painfully  and 
laboriously  all  the  records  that  time  has  left  to  us,  but  what  are 
the  few  centuries  on  which  they  throw  light  compared  with  all 
"the  years  that  the  locust  hath  eaten?"  From  the  plains  of 
Babylonia  or  the  graves  of  Egypt  we  gamer  some  knowledge  of  a 
few  dim  centuries,  the  earliest  of  recorded  times.  But  even  then 
we  know  only  yesterday  and  part  of  the  day  before  of  all  the  ages 
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of  man's  life  on  the  earth.  How  can  we  make  brieks  without  straw  ? 
How  can  we  construct  the  laws  of  history  when  we  know  so  little 
of  history? 

Moreover,  we  are  far  from  having  interpreted  such  records 
as  we  do  possess.  They  are  largely  still  on  tablets,  in  manuscripts, 
often  inaccessible  except  to  a  very  few,  illegible,  unedited,  obscure. 
We  need  more  time  for  their  interpretation.  Then  again  our 
judgment  of  past  history  needs  clarification.  We  must  acquire 
the  mental  power  and  training  to  look  on  it  in  its  true  perspect- 
ive. We  have  given  too  much  importance  to  the  casual  and 
personal,  too  little  to  the  fundamental  and  universal.  We 
have  thought  that  wars  and  conquests  and  diplomacy  have 
been  the  main  things  of  history.  We  must  study  the  history  of  the 
things  of  peace.  We  have  paid  too  much  attention  to  the  few  and 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  we  must  measure  the  vastly  greater  influ- 
ence of  the  many,  of  the  daily  life  of  the  people. 

Some  time,  when  we  have  gathered  together  all  that  can  be 
found  of  human  records,  from  the  most  remote  period  possible, 
when  we  have  added  to  them  the  observations  of  many  years, 
perhaps  centuries,  still  to  come;  when  these  have  been  reduced 
to  comprehensible  form;  when  we  have  learned  to  look  at  them 
with  clear  and  unprejudiced  eyes ;  when  the  fundamental  and  the 
occasional,  the  typical  and  the  anomalous,  the  inevitable  and  that 
which  is  subject  to  personal  influence  have  been  carefully  dis- 
criminated, then  perhaps,  if  we  know  enough  of  psychology  and 
sociology,  we  may  be  able  to  formulate  the  laws  that  have  governed 
the  course  of  history.  Till  then  we  can  but  obscurely  judge  of 
the  forces  that  govern  the  flow  of  the  "tide  in  the  affairs  of  men." 

If  I  have  made  clear  the  existence  of  necessary  and  immutable 
laws  in  history  I  have  performed  one-half  of  my  task,  and  that  the 
larger  and  more  ungracious  part.  It  remains  to  speak  of  another 
element.  If  history  has  been  governed  by  inexorable  law,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  free  human  spirit  ?  Has  the  history  of  man  been 
like  the  history  of  the  rocks  and  the  trees  and  the  lower  animals — 
its  evolution  the  result  merely  of  his  reaction  to  outside  influ- 
ences of  which  he  has  known  nothing  and  against  which  he  has 
been  powerless?  Man  cannot  accept  such  rigorous  limitations. 
Fatalism  is  repellent  to  the  understanding,  depressing  to  the  will, 
deadening  to  progress.      Man  must  have  had  some  freedom  of 
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action,  just  as  chance  occurrences  must  have  had  some  effect. 
It  is  possible  to  detect  two  elements  in  history:  one  the  great, 
resistless  course  of  events,  the  other  the  lesser  modifications  of 
these  events.  It  is  in  the  second  of  these  fields  that  freedom  of 
action  comes  into  play.  Single  persons  or  groups  of  persons  have 
not  been  entirely  powerless  over  the  course  of  history.  They  have 
influenced  the  form  in  which  changes  have  come,  though  they 
have  neither  brought  about  nor  could  they  have  prevented  these 
changes;  they  have  filled  in  the  details,  although  the  outlines 
have  been  given  them;  they  have  perhaps  hastened  or  retarded 
or  modified  the  larger  plans  of  destiny ;  they  have  shaped,  though 
they  have  not  created  the  events  of  their  time.  They  have  had 
their  influence,  however  slight  it  may  seem  when  looked  upon 
from  the  larger  point  of  view.  It  is  upon  this  recognition  that  we 
must  fall  back  in  seeking  for  the  part  that  deliberate  human  action 
has  played.  History  has  been  a  flowing  tide,  but  in  that  great 
stream  there  have  been  currents  and  cross-currents.  A  thousand 
small  channels  have  been  filled  and  emptied,  numberless  objects 
have  been  met  that  have  temporarily  diverted  or  directed  its 
flow.  It  is  here  that  in  a  certain  sense  "History  repeats  itself." 
The  same  thing  may  appear  and  reappear  on  the  surface,  though 
the  stream  is  always  flowing  on.  Thus  there  are  two  realms  of 
history  to  be  explored :  one  that  of  the  age-long,  basic  movements, 
the  other  the  group  of  personal,  individual,  exceptional  occurrences. 
Each  has  its  own  importance  and  its  own  claims  to  interest. 
The  former  makes  m.ore  appeal  to  the  intellect,  the  latter  to  the 
emotions;  the  former  is  the  life  of  man,  impressive,  often  sublime; 
the  latter  is  the  life  of  men,  picturesque,  often  tragic,  exciting,  sad, 
amusing,  or  grotesque.  The  former  shares  the  character  of  the 
elemental  forces  and  unchangeable  laws  of  external  nature,  the 
latter  is  the  field  of  action,  of  individual  hum.an  passions,  the  human 
will,  and  personal  choice. 

It  is  in  this  realm  of  the  personal  and  the  individual,  small  as 
it  is  compared  with  the  great  domain,  that  belongs  most  of  the 
heroic,  the  tragic,  the  pathetic  in  history.  It  is  here  that  lie  the 
lost  causes  and  the  hopeless  struggles  against  an  over-mastering 
fate.  It  is  here  that  occurs  useful  accomplishment.  It  is  here  that 
lie  successful  efforts  to  win  against  seemingly  overwhelming  odds. 
The  borderland  of  that  which  is  adaptable  to  voluntary  action  in 
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history  is  a  narrow  otic,  buL  it  has  been  broad  enough  for  keen 
endeavor,  for  calculated  sacrifice,  for  bitter  contest,  for  all  the 
deliberate  toil  and  trouble  that  mankind  has  undertaken. 

Do  not  understand,  then,  that  I  am  belittling  human  achieve- 
ment or  deprecating  human  elTort,  when  I  point  out  the  over- 
powering force  of  the  great  movement  of  history.  No  meed  of 
praise  need  be  denied  to  the  hero  who  fell  trying  to  do  something 
which  we  can  now  see  was,  under  the  conditions  of  his  time,  impos- 
sible of  accomplishment.  No  disparagement  is  due  to  the  man  who 
made  sacrifices  for  a  cause  which  w^e  now  know  would  have  suc- 
ceeded even  without  his  sacrifice.  Men's  hearts  will  never  cease 
to  thrill  at  great  deeds  whether  they  led  to  success  or  failure. 
Their  value  was  in  their  greatness,  not  in  their  effect.  They  may 
have  lifted  our  race  to  a  higher  plane,  irrespective  of  their  influ- 
ence on  the  immediate  course  of  events.  The  thrill  in  the  hearts 
of  men  at  the  story  of  heroic  failure  or  pathetic  loss  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prepare  the  hearts  of  men  for  further  advance.  More 
than  a  century  ago  a  tender-hearted  poet  grieved  that — 

"Man's  inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

It  is  still  sadly  true ;  but  it  is  not  so  true  as  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago.  As  we  look  back  on  the  eighteenth  century  it  seems 
a  hard  and  merciless  and  unsympathetic  age;  and  the  voice  of 
Burns  sounds  like  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness.  But  the  singer 
plays  his  part  in  the  world  by  his  influence  on  men  not  on  events. 
In  the  century  that  has  passed  since,  though  even  yet  "the  quality 
of  mercy  is  not  strained,"  yet  sympathy  has  in  some  way  become 
vastly  stronger.  There  are  now  * '  countless  thousands ' '  who  mourn 
not  so  much  over  their  own  sorrows  as  over  the  unhappiness  of  their 
fellow  men.  A  determination  to  lessen  the  amount  of  unnecessary 
suffering  to  the  world  has  become  one  of  the  "great  powders" 
and  may  even  yet  triumph  over  its  ancient  enemies,  neglect, 
injustice,  poverty  and  war. 

In  our  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  history,  we  have  few  means 
of  judging  what  action  is  and  what  is  not  conducive  to  ultimate 
success.  We  say  of  some  men  that  they  have  failed  because  they 
were  ahead  of  their  time.  But  they  may  have  been  indispensable 
pioneers  of  the  time  when  their  plans  ultimately  became  possible 
of  fulfilment.     Let  every  man  speak  out  and  work  out  that  which 
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is  in  him.  But  this  does  not  preclude  a  recognition  of  the  reign 
of  law,  and  a  thoughtful  choice  of  the  direction  of  effort.  Human 
responsibility  is  no  illusion.  A  martyr  is  a  man  who  suffers  bear- 
ing witness  to  a  cause  which  to  him  seems  good  and  true,  though 
it  is  at  the  time  a  hopeless  cause ;  his  glory  is  indeed  bound  up  with 
the  hopelessness  of  his  cause;  and  notwithstanding  its  failure,  he 
is  enrolled  in  a  noble  army.  A  hero  is  a  man  who  makes  great 
efforts  and  great  sacrifices  for  a  cause  which  may  or  may  not  be 
possible  of  success  at  the  time ;  he  is  equally  a  hero  whether  it  suc- 
ceeds or  fails;  and  he  enters  Valhalla  because  of  his  heroism,  not 
of  his  success.  But  a  wise  and  influential  leader  is  one  who  by 
native  genius  or  trained  insight  recognizes  the  trend  of  the  events 
of  his  time  and  bends  them,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  in  the  direction 
he  approves.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  of  the  world  is  done  not 
by  martyrs  or  by  heroes,  but  by  men  who  are  willing  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  great  controlling  forces  of  their  time ;  I  do  not  say 
by  men  who  will  swim  with  the  current,  but  by  men  who  will 
take  account  of  the  great  current  of  the  ages  in  their  swimming. 

It  is  not  an  ignoble  thing  to  listen  simply  and  patiently 
for  the  deeper  chords  of  the  music  of  our  own  time  and  strive  to 
make  our  efforts  harmonize  with  them.  A  realization  that  the 
larger  movements  of  history  are  irresistible  must  make  one  reluc- 
tant to  waste  effort  on  something  which  cannot  succeed.  If  we 
can  only  shape  events,  not  control  them,  we  should  bend  our 
energies  to  shaping  them  as  we  would  have  them,  not  to  a  conten- 
tious and  futile  opposition.  President  Lincoln  waited  and  waited, 
while  the  members  of  his  cabinet  urged  him  to  declare  his  policy, 
until  he  was  quite  sure  what  the  people  of  the  United  States 
wanted.  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  prime  minister  for  the  third  time, 
urged  on  parliament  a  reform  bill  based  on  principles  against 
which  he  had  contended  fifty  years  before,  because  he  had  in  the 
meantime  become  convinced  that  the  great  tendency  of  our  time 
was  toward  democracy.  These  are  no  unworthy  examples  of  sub- 
mission to  the  greater  movement  and  guidance  of  the  lesser  ones 
of  history.  No  thoughtful  man  can  look  out  on  our  own  time 
and  not  be  impressed,  if  he  is  not  over-awed,  by  the  majestic 
flow  of  the  great  currents  of  change:  democracy,  its  great  work 
in  the  political  field  largely  done,  extending  into  the  domain  of 
industrial  and  social  reorganization;    the  state,  the  lethargy    of 
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the  nineteenth  century  thrown  off,  risin^^  in  all  the  energy  and 
confidence  of  perpetual  youth  to  undertake  tasks  the  most  arduous 
and  varied  and  extensive;  the  community  as  a  whole  through  its 
various  agencies  taking  into  its  service  all  that  science  has  acquired 
and  art  produced  and  utilizing  them  for  its  collective  ends;  men 
and  women  in  constantly  increasing  number  turning  from  a  narrow 
and  sterile  individualism  and  adding  to  their  personal  ambitions 
an  intelligent  and  altruistic  interest  in  the  higher  good  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  It  may  require  faith  to  believe  that  these  are 
all  tendencies  for  good;  but  whether  they  fall  in  with  our  predi- 
lections or  not  they  are  here.  It  is  among  these  surroundings 
that  we  live  and  shall  continue  to  live.  History  goes  forward 
not  backward. 

It  is  in  conformity  with  these  tendencies  that  we  must  work, 
if  we  work  efficiently  at  all.  In  the  present,  as  in  the  past,  the 
great  historic  forces  are  all  poweiful;  our  efforts  are  only  effective 
in  as  far  as  they  fall  in  with  them. 

Moreover,  whether  we  recognize  it  or  not,  we  are  constajitly 
acting  in  conformity  with  these  conditions.  In  the  present 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  the  principles  of  state  control  of  public 
utilities,  of  workmen's  compensation,  of  regulation  of  the  hours 
of  labor  of  women  and  children  are  fully  and  freely  acknowledged, 
although  a  few  years  ago  they  were  opposed  on  principle.  They 
have  becomiC  a  recognized  part  of  the  progress  of  society.  It  is 
only  in  details  that  differences  of  opinion  or  of  inteiest  are  now 
asserting  themselves 

It  is  the  same  in  our  University  comm.unity.  Change  has 
been  inevitable;  even  the  general  direction  of  change  has  been 
beyond  our  control.  We  are  in  these  respects  subject  to  forces 
more  powerful  than  ourselves.  We  can  only  guide  and  modify 
the  course  of  change.  Many  of  us  may  look  back  with  longing 
to  a  certain  type  of  teachers  of  earlier  tim^es;  men  who  could 
develop  the  essentials  without  insistence  on  the  details  of  their 
subjects;  but  there  are  no  such  men  in  existence  now;  the  tide 
of  history  has  borne  them  away  and  brought  in  another  type — 
I  will  not  say  a  better,  I  will  certainly  not  say  a  worse  type,  but 
different.  We  cannot  teach  just  as  our  predecessors  taught. 
The  student  body  also  has  changed.  The  schools  and  the  homes 
from  which  they  come  are  different,  the  society  which  surrounds 
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them  is  different,  the  life  for  which  they  are  preparing  themselves 
is  different.  The  field  of  knowledge  has  broadened,  the  com- 
munity is  very  unlike  what  it  has  form^erly  been.  Is  it  to  be 
believed  that  the  University  can  remain  the  sam^e  amidst  all  these 
changes?  The  University  is  not  a  backwater  in  the  stream  of 
time.     It  also  has  been  borne  along  on  the  tide. 

Many  of  us  may  feel  that  som.ething  has  been  lost,  that  the 
tendencies  of  the  time  have  been  yielded  to  too  lightly  and  too 
absolutely.  Many  feel  the  need  of  a  reorganization  of  the  college 
curriculum;  there  is  general  discussion  of  a  readjustmient  of  the 
relations  of  the  University  to  the  community.  Certainly  much 
control  over  these  problems  of  educational  policy  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Provost,  the  Trustees  and  the  Faculty.  But  just  as  cer- 
tainly we  must  recognize  ourselves  to  be  confronted  with  the 
invincible  necessity  of  solving  our  problems  in  conformity  with 
the  conditions  of  our  own  time.  We  can  learn  much  from  the 
past,  we  can  exercise  a  considerable  pressure  on  the  present,  but 
the  boundaries  are  soon  reached  where  the  University,  like  all 
else,  is  subject  to  the  higher  control  of  the  greater  forces. 

As  men  and  women  of  intellectual  interests  we  lot)k  on  the 
world  in  two  ways.  The  one  is  our  search  for  its  large  general 
phenomena  and  laws,  the  other  is  our  realization  that  it  is  the 
sphere  of  our  individual  lives.  The  expression  I  have  quoted  from 
Brutus  in  the  play  is  an  instance  of  the  first.  It  states  a  broad 
intellectual  conception. 

"There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men." 

The  words  which  complete  his  thought  are  from  the  second 
point  of  view.  If  not  so  profound,  they  are  no  less  true,  and  for 
practical  life,  even  more  significant.     They  are  these : 

"On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat; 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures." 
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CHARGE   TO   THE   GRADUATING   CLASS 


The  charge  to  the  graduating  classes  was  delivered  by  the 
Provost  as  follows: 

I  love  old  things.  That  is  why  everything  pertaining  to  the 
early  days  of  our  University  brings  me  pleasure.  Last  summer, 
while  searching  among  old  books  and  old  documents,  I  came 
unexpectedly  upon  an  address  delivered  to  the  Class  of  1813  upon 
its  Commencement  Day,  just  one  hundred  years  ago.  That  class 
had  seventy-two  members.  The  Class  of  1913 — your  class — 
numbers  849. 

As  I  read  that  old  address  of  1813,  it  was  plain  that  the  hopes 
of  those  far-away  teachers,  with  reference  to  their  students,  were 
quite  similar  to  the  hopes  entertained  to-day  for  you,  so  I  culled 
a  few  of  the  thoughts  and  have  woven  them  into  my  charge  to  you. 

I  pray  that  as  many  members  of  1913  may  become  famous 
and  play  their  parts  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1813 — 
one  hundred  years  ago. 

The  interesting  relation  which  has  hitherto  subsisted  between 
us  is  now  to  be  dissolved.  You  are  passing  from  the  calm  and 
sequestered  haunts  of  learning  to  the  busy  and  tumultuous  theatre 
of  human  life,  exchanging  the  generous  competitions  and  exalted 
pursuits  of  the  University  for  the  more  agitating  disquieting  and 
corrosive  cares  of  the  world. 

Permit  me  then  to  recommend  that  you  prosecute  uninter- 
ruptedly and  ardently  those  studies  which  you  have  here  com- 
menced. This  is  indispensably  necessary  to  your  future  success 
and  eminence.  We,  your  teachers,  have  assisted  you  up  the  steep 
and  laborious  ascent  of  learning,  led  you  over  her  vestibule,  and 
disclosed  to  you  the  outer  courts  of  her  temple;  but  those  inner 
apartments,  in  which  her  most  valuable  treasures  are  deposited, 
are  still  to  be  explored  by  you.  Can  you  rest  before  you  have 
penetrated  into  those  hidden  apartments,  discovered  and  appro- 
priated those  treasures  to  yourselves?  Will  you  be  content  with 
the  crvimbs  that  fall  from  the  table  of  knowledge,  and  the  mere 
drippings  of  her  cup,  when  it  is  in  your  power  to  gain  access  to  her 
richest  viands  and  enjoy  her  delicious  repasts? 
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To  an  ardent  prosecution  of  those  literary,  commercial  and 
scientific  pursuits  which  you  have  begun  in  the  University,  add 
habits  of  industry  and  unremitting  diligence,  for  idleness  is  the 
foster-mother  of  the  most  mischievous  vices  that  disgrace  and 
torment  society.  It  is  the  canker-worm  that  eats  out,  in  the  bud, 
the  best  hopes  of  the  yoimg. 

Keep  before  your  eyes  the  highest  models  of  manhood  and 
womanhood  and  aspire  to  equal  and  surpass  them.  The  more 
elevated  the  point  at  which  you  aim,  the  greater  will  be  your 
exertions  and,  of  course,  the  more  distinguished  your  acquisitions. 
America  has  her  list  of  heroes,  statesmen,  scientists,  and  men  of 
affairs  whom  she  is  proud  to  place  by  the  most  illustrious  names 
of  the  world.     She  is  waiting  to  increase  their  nimiber. 

Those  noble  powers  of  the  imderstanding,  with  which  you 
are  endowed,  are  so  many  valuable  mines,  some  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  others  of  lead  and  iron,  but  all  in  their  crude  state.  On  you 
it  depends  to  work  them  and,  extracting  the  pure  ore,  apply  it 
to  purposes  useful  to  your  fellow  men.  What  will  it  avail  if  the 
mine  be  of  gold,  or  any  other  precious  metal,  if,  through  indolence 
and  neglect,  it  be  permitted  to  remain  imwrought?  Industry, 
in  this  respect,  is  the  true  philosopher's  stone,  which,  by  its  chemic 
power,  transmutes  all  metals  into  gold  and  renders  even  ordinary 
talents  capable  of  the  most  exalted  usefulness  and  eminence. 
Chatterton  observed  that  a  man,  by  abstinence  and  perseverance, 
can  do  anything.  Hence,  your  future  destinies  are  in  a  great 
degree,  to  be  modeled  by  your  own  hands.  Do  not  expect  to 
enjoy  the  trivimphs  with  which  the  victors  are  crowned  in  the 
race  of  honor  and  fame,  unless  you  have  merited  them  by  your 
previous  toils.  The  sentence  pronounced  in  Eden  upon  our  great 
progenitor  was,  that  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  should  hence- 
forth eat  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  ever  since  that  period  it  is 
equally  an  established  law  of  moral  nature,  that  nothing,  great 
or  good,  is  to  be  obtained,  but  by  labor  and  diligence;  but  that 
with  these  properly  directed,  everything. 

Remember,  also,  that  talents  without  morals  are  to  a  man 
what  the  strength  of  the  lion  or  tiger  is  to  a  beast  of  prey — they 
only  make  him  more  able  to  rend,  to  tear  and  devour  his  fellow 
creatures.  A  more  miserable  object  cannot  be  presented  to  our 
contemplation  than  that  of  a  man  enriched  by  his  Creator  with 
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high  endowments,  who  either  wastes  them  on  low  or  ignoble  pur- 
suits, or  perverts  them  to  purposes  of  mischief  and  licentiousness. 
Whatever  profession  you  shall  adopt,  perform  its  duties  with 
pimctuality,  with  faithfulness  and  zeal.  Act  up  to  the  spirit  of 
your  station.  If  as  physicians,  you  take  charge  of  the  health 
and  lives  of  your  fellow  citizens,  regard  your  trust  as  sacred. 
If  you  become  expoimders  of  the  law  of  your  God,  maintain  the 
dignity  of  the  ministry.  Should  you  turn  your  attention  to  the 
bar,  enter  into  the  most  sublime  views  of  your  office.  Should  your 
ambition  lead  you  into  the  deliberative  assemblies  of  your  country, 
go  armed  with  a  knowledge  of  history,  of  politics,  of  philosophy, 
that  you  may  elucidate  the  points  of  discussion,  trace  causes 
through  their  whole  course  of  operation  to  the  most  remote  effects, 
detect  the  hidden  mischiefs  with  which  an  unsound  policy  may  be 
fraught,  and  recommend  by  solid  and  irresistible  argtiments  wise 
and  salutary  measures.  In  none  of  these  or  in  any  other  walk 
of  life  is  pre-eminence  to  be  won  but  by  pre-eminent  toil.  This 
is  the  tribute  which  true  greatness  must  pay  to  nature,  and  the 
only  price  by  which  it  can  be  purchased. 

If  your  country  demands  the  exercise  of  your  talents,  serve 
her  with  zeal  and  inviolable  fidelity.  Embrace  those  political 
opinions  which  appear  to  you  to  be  most  conformable  to  truth. 
Firmly  pursue  those  plans  of  policy  which  you  think  will  contribute 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation.  This  is  your  birthright,  claim  and 
enjoy  it,  but  do  not  permit  your  party  rage  to  convulse,  rend  and 
destroy  the  Republic.  Let  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth  be 
the  polar  star  towards  which  your  exertions  are  invariably  directed. 
Cherish  those  free  institutions,  both  political  and  civil,  which  have 
been  handed  down  to  you  from  those  heroes  and  sages  who  reared 
them  by  their  wisdom,  and  cemented  them  with  their  blood. 
Remember  that  Washington,  your  venerable  political  father,  trans- 
mitted them  to  you ;  they  cannot  be  unworthy  of  your  regard  and 
veneration. 

And,  finally,  let  me  tenderly  exhort  you  to  observe  this  pre- 
cept— "Remember  your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth." 
Go  to  your  several  destinations  bearing  my  best  wishes  through 
all  your  walks  in  life. 

Farewell !  My  blessing  season  these  things  in  you ! 
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GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
Higher  Degrees  Conferred 


Credentials  of  Candidates 

The  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School  held  its  formal  session 
for  the  reception  of  the  credentials  of  candidates  for  the  higher 
degrees  on  Saturday,  June  14,  1913,  in  the  Auditorium,  Houston 
Hall,  the  Provost  in  the  chair. 

Fifty-six  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  were  presented 
to  the  Faculty  by  the  Dean,  who,  in  each  case,  read  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  candidate's  life,  certifying  that  all  the  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  statutes  of  the  University  and  the  rules  of  the  Graduate 
School  had  been  fulfilled,  and  recommending  the  candidates  for 
the  Master's  degree.     Their  names  follow : 

MASTER  OF  ARTS 


William  Lewis  Abbott: 

Economics. 
Carrie  Adler: 

Germanics. 
Charles  Edward  Asnis: 

Economics. 
Charlton  H annum  Babb: 

Sociology. 
Francis  Rogers  Bacon: 

Fine  Arts. 
Howard  Leroi  Baldensperger: 

Sociology. 
Horace  Richards  Barnes: 

Psychology. 
Mary  Baylson: 

Latin. 
Charles  Blizard  Bazzoni: 

Physics. 
Paul  Haynes  Bowman: 

Psychology. 
Guy  Wilbur  Chipman: 

Pedagogy. 
Richard  Elijah  Clark: 

Sociology. 
Alice  Anna  Deckman: 

Latin. 
John  Dolman,  Jr.: 

English. 
Annie  Dunster: 

Germanics. 
Alice  Potter  Ervin: 

Germanics. 


Florence  Evans: 

English. 
Rodger  F.  Gephart: 

Latin. 
Norman  Louis  Glasser: 

History. 
Melvin  Biggs  Goodwin: 

English. 
James  Scott  Hall: 

Economics. 
Ernest  William  Hawkes: 

Anthropology. 
Charles  William  Heathcote: 

History  of  Religions. 
Margaret  W.  Henderson: 

Botany. 
Bertha  Brooks  Hep  worth: 

Germanics. 
Francis  Edward  Homer: 

Psychology. 
Chih  Hsu: 

Transportation. 
Abner  Davis  Jackson: 

Pedagogy. 
John  Edward  Jacoby: 

English. 
Arthur  Charles  James: 

History  of  Religions. 
Robert  Malcolm  Keir: 

Economics. 
David  Livingstone  Kerr: 

Sociology. 
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WiLMER  Austin  Kreider: 

Psychology. 
Juan  Luis  Lemos: 

Economics. 
Anne  Linton: 

Pedagogy. 
Elizabeth  Linton: 

Pedagogy. 
Elmer  Leo  Lockwood: 

History. 
William  Downey  Long: 

Philosophy. 
Hsiao  Min  Louis: 

Political  Science. 
James  Stuart  Plant: 

Sociology. 
Florence  Schoonover  Riefler; 

Economics : 
Raymond  May  Rigdon: 

Sociology. 
Mary  Alice  Schively: 

Anthropology. 


Harry  Wilt  Schlehner: 

Botany. 
Lemuel  Braddock  Schofield: 

Psychology. 
Ira  D.  Scott: 

Psychology. 
Oliver  Clark  Short: 

Sociology. 
Harriet  Margretta  Thompson 
Skerrett: 

Latin. 
John  Henry  Super,  Jr.: 

Latin. 
Walter  Hanrichs  Renner  Trum- 
bauer: 

English. 
Joseph  Roman  Way,  2d: 

Political  Science. 
Holman  White: 

Sociology. 
Leda  Florence  White: 

Sociology. 


MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 


Arabel  Wilson  Clark: 

Zoology. 


Robert  Harris  Hutchison: 

Zoology. 
Harley  Stamp: 
Zoology. 


After  the  credentials  had  been  read  the  candidates  present 
withdrew,  and  the  Faculty  unanimously  voted  to  recommend 
all  those  whose  credentials  had  been  read  to  the  Trustees  for  the 
degrees  for  which  they  had  been  presented. 

Thirty-one  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy- 
were  then  brought  before  the  Facility  in  groups  according  to  sub- 
ject. Each  candidate  was  presented  to  the  Faculty  by  a  member 
of  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of  his  major  subject.  The 
presenter  read  a  sketch  of  his  academic  record  and  an  outline  of  the 
scope  and  content  of  his  thesis.  In  each  case,  after  the  credentials 
had  been  read,  the  Provost  asked  whether  any  member  of  the 
Faculty  desired  to  make  any  inqmry  of  candidate  or  presenter. 
The  candidate  or  candidates  then  withdrew,  and  the  presenter 
made  a  formal  motion  to  the  effect  that  the  Faculty  recommend 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  conferral  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy.      In  each  case  the  Faculty  unanimously  voted  "aye." 
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IN  SEMITICS: 

Professor  Jastrow,  Presenter. 

EDWARD  CHIERA  was  born  in  Rome,  Italy.  He  received  a  diploma 
of  graduation  from  de  Lincenza  Ginnasiale,  Ancona,  Italy,  1903,  and  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1911.  During  1908  to  1911 
he  was  a  student  at  Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  In  1909  he  enrolled  in 
the  Graduate  School  and  was  appointed  to  a  Harrison  Scholarship  in  Semitics 
during  1911-12.  During  the  past  year  he  held  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in 
Semitics.  His  major  is  Assyrian  and  his  minors  are  Hebrew  and  the  History 
of  Religions.     He  has  thirty-five  standard  courses  recorded  to  his  credit. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Sumerian  Business  DociiMENTS  from 
THE  IsiN  Dynasty." 

The  tablets  which  form  the  basis  of  this  dissertation  were  found  by 
the  several  expeditions  sent  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to  Nippur. 
They  are  fragmentary  and,  generally  speaking,  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation. 
Out  of  the  collection,  46  in  number,  15  are  dated  in  the  Isin  Dynasty,  while 
the  others,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  assigned  to  this  Dynasty  chiefly 
on  paleographical  grounds. 

As  for  the  contents,  most  of  them  are  business  documents  such  as  leases 
or  sales  of  houses  and  fields,  division  or  exchange  of  property  and  loans  of 
money  or  products  with  or  without  interest. 

The  author  has  copied  the  tablets,  compiled  a  complete  list  of  the  proper 
names  and  date  formulae,  and  appended  a  transliteration  and  translation  of 
the  most  complete  texts,  together  with  a  commentary  explaining  the  terms 
used  and  questions  of  interpretation.  The  collection  is  of  especial  interest 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  very  few  contracts  belonging  to  this  important 
Dynasty  have  hitherto  been  published. 

Professor  Jastrow,  Presenter. 

ABRAHAM  SIMON  was  born  in  Kalvaria,  Russia.  He  received  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Harvard  University  in  1910  and  Master 
of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1911.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in 
1910,  selecting  Arabic  as  his  major  and  Semitic  Languages  and  Philosophy 
as  his  minors.  During  1911-13  he  has  been  Harrison  Fellow  in  Semitics. 
He  has  thirty- two  units  to  his  credit,  four  of  which  were  received  for  grad- 
uate work  done  at  Harvard  University  and  Dropsie  College. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  Treatise  on  Eternal  Happiness  by 
Moses  Maimonides." 

The  thesis  which  I  have  the  honor  to  present  is  the  publication  of  an 
Arabic  text  which  I  copied  from  the  only  manuscript  extant  in  the  Biblio- 
theque  Nationale  in  Paris.  It  consists  of  two  chapters  on  "Eternal  Salva- 
tion" and  in  the  introductory  material  of  the  text  I  have  given  the  proofs 
which  I  believe  would  definitely  establish  the  authorship  of  this  work  as  a 
production  of  the  famous  Jewish  philosopher  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Moses  Ben 
Maimon,  more  commonly  known  as  Maimonides  (1135-1204,  A.D.).  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  in  allegorical  form.     Maimonides  introduces  such 
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metaphors  as  "the  candlestick,"  "  the  tabernacle "  and  "the  wedding  canopy," 
and  in  connection  with  many  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  particularly 
Psalm  45,  he  presents  in  a  somewhat  mystic  form  his  reasons  for  believing 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  the  introductory  material  I  also  discuss 
the  bearings  of  the  views  presented  in  this  treatise  on  the  philosophical  influ- 
ence unfolded  by  Maimonides  in  other  writings  and  more  particularly  in  his 
chief  philosophical  work  known  as  "The  Guide  to  the  Perplexed."  The 
Arabic  text  is  accompanied  by  a  Hebrew  translation  which  I  republish  from 
an  older  edition,  and  1  likewise  present  for  the  first  time  an  English  trans- 
lation of  this  interesting  treatise.  Textual  notes  with  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew 
text  and  a  commentary  form  the  concluding  portion  of  the  thesis. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  two  candidates  have  ful- 
filled the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 


IN  INDO-EUROPEAN  PHILOLOGY: 

Professor  Kent,  Presenter. 

HENRY  SNYDER  GEHMAN  was  born  in  Hahnstown,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall  College  in  1909  and  1911,  respectively.  He  enrolled  in  the 
Graduate  School  in  1910  as  University  Scholar  in  Classics,  electing  Indo- 
European  Philology  as  his  major  and  Latin  and  Greek  as  his  minors.  Dur- 
ing 1911-12  he  was  appointed  to  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  Classics  and  the 
present  year  he  has  held  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  Indo-European  Philology. 
He  has  thirty-five  and  one-half  courses  recorded  to  his  credit  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  certifies  that  he  has  fulfilled  the  requirements  prescribed  for 
the  Doctor's  degree. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Interpreters  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guages Among  the  Ancients." 

The  references  to  interpreters  are  widely  scattered  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers.  The  present  study  collects  and  arranges  systematically  these 
references,  and  shows  how  extensive  the  use  of  interpreters  was  among  Greeks 
and  Romans  and  other  nations  of  antiquity.  Some  few  persons,  like  Mith- 
ridates  the  Great  and  Cleopatra,  spoke  many  languages;  but  more  often 
difference  of  language  was  an  occasion  for  the  use  of  interpreters. 

The  men  who  translated  foreign  tongues  into  Latin  were  for  the  most 
part  freedmen  or  slaves,  and  the  languages  they  interpreted  were  ordinarily 
their  own  vernaculars.  In  many  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  inter- 
preters were  constantly  a  necessity  for  speakers  of  Latin.  And  although 
every  educated  Roman  spoke  Greek,  yet  the  judicial  and  administrative 
proceedings  in  Greek-speaking  countries  under  Roman  rule  were  regularly 
conducted  in  Latin,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  to  add  dignity  to  the  Roman 
supremacy. 
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IN  LATIN: 

Professor  McDaniel,  Presenter. 

BESSIE  REBECCA  BURCHETT  was  born  in  McMinnville,  Oregon. 
She  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Temple  University  in 
1903  and  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1908.  She 
enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  in  1903,  selecting  Latin  as  her  major  and 
Roman  Archaeology  and  Latin  Christian  Literature  as  her  minors.  During 
1907-08  she  held  a  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Classics  and  in  1908-09 
a  full  Scholarship  in  the  same  subject.  She  has  twenty-five  and  one-half 
units  to  her  credit. 

Apart  from  her  record  as  a  student,  Miss  Burchett  has  held  several 
teaching  positions  in  Philadelphia  and  at  present  is  Instructor  in  Classics  at 
the  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "Janus  in  Roman  Life  and  Cult." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  show  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  Roman  god,  Janus.  Evidence  is  given  to  show  that  this  deity  originated 
as  a  numen  of  the  doorway,  and  became  a  god  of  generation,  of  war  and  of 
trade.  In  the  formal  state  worship  he  received  a  preliminary  offering  when- 
ever a  sacrifice  was  made  to  any  god  whatever;  and  he  was  invoked  first  in 
all  prayers.  He  had  no  priest,  and  w^as  not  worshipped  on  the  calends. 
His  development  into  a  world  deity  was  due  to  the  influence  of  philosophy 
and  rhetorical  analogies. 

Professor  McDaniel,  Presenter. 

ANNA  BERTHA  MILLER  was  born  in  Buckeystown,  Maryland. 
She  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Goucher  College  in  1894 
and  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1910.  She  registered  in  the 
Graduate  School  in  1907,  electing  Latin  as  her  major  and  Roman  Archaeology 
and  Latin  Christian  Literature  as  her  minors.  During  1909-10  she  held  a 
University  Scholarship  in  Classics  and  during  1910-11  she  held  the  European 
Fellowship,  Goucher  College,  at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies, 
Rome.  In  1911-12  she  was  Bennett  Fellow  in  Classics.  She  has  twenty- 
three  and  one-half  units  to  her  credit  for  work  done  here  and  additional  units 
in  excess  of  the  requirements  for  work  done  at  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies. 

Aside  from  her  record  as  a  student,  Miss  Miller  has  been  Instructor 
in  Latin  at  Wellesley  College  during  the  past  year. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "Social  Life  in  Rome  as  Revealed  by 
THE  Correspondence  of  Cicero." 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  give,  through  a  collation  of  passages 
from  Latin  authors  bearing  on  the  subject,  some  illustration  of  the  Roman 
idea  of  manners  and  etiquette  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  The  subject  is  discussed 
under  six  topics: 

1.  The  recognition  of  social  rank  as  influenced  by  birth,  official  posi- 
tion, age,  occupation  and  sex. 

2.  Social  functions  and  duties. 
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3.  Compliments  and  favors  given  voluntarily  or  in  response  to  requests. 

4.  Letter  writing — its  prescribed  forms  and  uses  for  special  occasions. 

5.  The  etiquette  of  literary  work  as  it  concerns  both  authors  and  their 
critics. 

6.  Public  gatherings,  with  special  reference  to  the  privileges  of  speakers 
and  audience,  and  the  license  of  mob  demonstration. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  two  candidates  have  satis- 
fied the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 


IN   ENGLISH: 

Professor  Schelling,  Presenter. 

PAUL  CLIFF  KITCHEN  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Haverford  College  in  1909 
and  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year,  electing  English  Literature 
as  his  major  and  English  Philology  and  Philosophy  as  his  minors.  During 
1909-10  he  held  a  Half  University  Scholarship  in  English  and  this  present 
year  is  Harrison  Fellow  in  the  same  subject.  He  has  twenty-four  and  one- 
half  units  recorded  to  his  credit. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Influence  of  Dante  on  Rosetti." 
The  influence  of  one  poet  on  another  shows  itself  in  three  ways:  in 
similarity  of  artistic  form  and  arrangement,  in  details  of  poetic  imagination 
and  imagery,  and  in  a  kinship  of  ideas  and  feeling.  The  form  in  which 
Rosetti  wrote  does  not  resemble  closely  that  of  Dante,  save  in  that  both 
made  use  of  the  sonnet;  this,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  either  poet.  The 
similarity  of  poetic  detail  between  them  is  shown  here  by  a  comparison  of 
parallel  passages  chosen  from  the  work  of  each.  The  conclusion  drawn 
from  this  is  that  Rosetti  did  not  consciously  model  his  poetry  upon  that 
of  his  predecessor,  but  that  by  association  he  was  impressed  and  affected 
by  the  content  and  manner  of  the  medieval  poet.  The  resemblance  between 
the  philosophy  of  Dante  and  that  of  Rosetti  is  shown  by  a  selection  of  pas- 
sages in  which  the  latter  confesses  or  reveals  the  relationship  between  them. 
The  likeness  of  Rosetti  to  the  Italian  poets  has  been  indicated  before.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  thesis  to  investigate  this  likeness,  particularly  in  its 
connection  with  Dante. 

Professor  Schelling,  Presenter. 

CHARLES  KRIEBLE  MESCHTER  was  born  in  Worcester,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Pennsylvania 
in  1896,  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Harvard  University  in  1900  and  Master  of 
Arts  from  Pennsylvania  in  1907.  He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1904, 
selecting  as  his  major  English  Literature  and  his  minors  English  Philology 
and  Pedagogy.     He  has  twenty-four  courses  to  his  credit. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Meschter  has  held  several 
teaching  positions,  but  since  1909  he  has  been  Assistant  Professor  at  Lehigh 
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University  and  Head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Moravian  College  for 
Women,  Bethlehem. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Love's  Victory,  a  Tragi-Comedy  by 
William  Chamberlaine,  of  Shaftesbury." 

This  thesis  is  a  reprint,  with  an  "Introduction"  and  "Notes,"  of  the 
drama  entitled  Love's  Victory,  by  William  Chamberlaine.  This  poet-physician 
living  at  Shaftesbury,  published  his  tragi-com.edy  in  1658.  In  the  "Intro- 
duction" to  this  reprint  there  is  an  account  of  Chamberlaine's  life,  a  review 
of  his  other  works,  two  only,  England's  Jubile,  a  short  panegyric  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II  to  the  English  throne,  and  Chamberlaine's  long 
production  Pharonnida,  which  he  called  a  "Heroick  Poem." 

In  addition,  in  the  "Introduction"  the  possible  source  of  Love's  Victory 
is  discussed,  and  its  structure,  its  versification,  its  language  as  well.  The 
text  of  the  drama  is  a  line-for-line  reprint,  reproducing  even  the  punctuation 
of  the  original  text.  Wherever  ambiguity  arises,  there  is  an  attempt  to 
clarify  in  the  "Notes."  This  edition  of  Love's  Victory  furnishes  the  literal 
text  of  a  belated  Elizabethan  play,  of  which  there  are  only  a  few  known 
original  copies  in  existence.  In  the  "  Notes  "  only  the  difficult  points,  whether 
of  punctuation  or  of  words,  are  explained  and  clarified. 

Professor  Schelling,  Presenter. 

THOMAS  DENIS  O'BOLGER  was  born  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Arts  from  this 
University  in  1904  and  1906,  respectively.  In  1904  he  registered  in  the 
Graduate  School  and  during  1905-06  was  appointed  to  a  Harrison  Fellowship 
in  English,  but  resigned  the  same  to  accept  an  Instructorship  in  English  at 
this  University.  He  has  twenty-four  and  one-half  units  to  his  credit,  his 
major  being  English  Literature  and  his  minors  English  Philology. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  O'Bolger  has  been  Assistant 
Professor  of  English  at  this  University  since  1910. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "George  Bernard  Shaw's  Social  Phi- 
losophy." 

The  work  consists  of  an  attempt  to  make  clear  Mr.  Shaw's  relation  to 
the  public  in  matters  of  art  and  education.  Mr.  Shaw  believes  that  the 
first  purpose  of  art  is  that  it  be  instructive;  hence  an  inquiry  is  made  as  to 
what  he  expects  art  and  education  to  teach.  By  means  of  a  detailed  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Shaw's  opinions  on  these  subjects,  the  thesis  shows  that  Mr. 
Shaw  regards  it  as  the  first  concern  of  art  and  education  that  they  be  in 
immediate  touch  with  the  social  activities  of  the  day,  particularly  in  matters 
of  a  political  and  economic  nature.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  youth  and  upbringing  with  the  purpose  of  showing  to  what 
extent  his  views  are  the  outcome  of  personality,  of  training  and  of  his  time. 
The  work,  for  the  time  being,  stops  at  the  point  of  his  departure  from  Dublin 
for  the  city  of  London.  It  is  hoped  to  carry  it  later  to  completion  as  a  study 
of  Mr.  Shaw's  writings  as  a  whole. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  three  candidates  have 
fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
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IN   GERMANICS: 

Professor  Learned,  Presenter. 

GOTTLIEB  AUGUSTUS  BETZ  was  born  in  Hcrborn,  Germany. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester in  1901  and  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1911. 
He  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  in  1910,  selecting  German  Literature  as 
his  major  and  German  Philology  and  English  Philology  as  his  minors.  Dur- 
ing 1910-11  he  held  a  University  Scholarship  in  Germanics  and  during  1911- 
12,  1912-13  he  held  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  Germanics.  He  has  thirty- 
eight  units  recorded  to  his  credit. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Betz  was  an  Instructor  in 
Greek  and  History  at  Wagner  Memorial  College  from  1901  to  1910. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  German  American  Patriotic  Lyric 
Poetry  of  the  Forty-eighters  and  its  Historic  Background." 

The  above  thesis  sketches  the  political  activity  of  the  German  emigres 
of  1848  in  the  United  States  up  to  the  Civil  War  as  reflected  in  their  exten- 
sive patriotic  poetry,  the  leading  magazines  and  representative  German 
newspapers. 

The  thesis  treats  the  political  situation  in  Germany  before  1848  and 
states  the  motives  for  the  emigration  of  the  German  fugitives  to  the  United 
States,  discusses  the  party  affiliations  of  the  Germans  in  America  showing 
why  they  joined  the  Democratic  rather  than  the  Whig  party,  and  takes  up 
at  length  the  slavery  issue  pointing  out  that  the  Germans  were  under  moral 
obligations  to  condemn  the  institution  of  slavery.  Particular  attention  is 
called  to  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Turnerbund  of  America  at  the  Buffalo 
convention  of  1855,  the  significance  of  the  activity  of  the  Germans  in  the 
slave  and  border  states,  and  the  important  role  which  they  played  in  the 
Republican  conventions  at  Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  in  1856, 
1857  and  1860,  respectively.  Cognizance  is  taken  of  the  great  work  of  men 
like  Koerner,  Hecker,  Miinch,  Pretorius  and  Carl  Schurz.  Illustrative  poetry 
is  interspersed  throughout  the  text. 

Professor  Learned,  Presenter. 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  DAPP  was  born  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Muhlenberg  Col- 
lege in  1907  and  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1909.  He  entered 
the  Graduate  School  in  1908,  as  a  University  Scholar  in  Germanics,  electing 
German  Literature  as  his  major  and  German  Philology  and  the  History 
of  Religions  as  his  minors.  He  has  forty-six  and  one-half  standard  courses 
to  his  credit,  fourteen  of  which  were  received  for  work  done  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  during  1907-08.  From  1902  to  1905  Mr.  Dapp  was  a  student  at 
the  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Dapp  was  Assistant  in  German 
at  this  University  from  1909  to  1912,  and  the  past  year  has  been  Instructor 
in  German  at  the  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Boys. 
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The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "John  Henry  Miller,  German  Printer, 
Journalist  and  Patriot." 

John  Henry  Miller,  a  German  by  birth  and  an  American  by  adoption, 
became  an  interesting  figure  during  the  stirring  years  preceding  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  a  true  patriot  during  the  years  of  hostilities. 

Miller  was  a  printer  by  vocation.  As  such  he  deserves  to  be  ranked 
with  Franklin  when  enterprise  is  considered,  and  with  William  Bradford 
when  patriotism  is  concerned. 

Miller's  great  service  was  that  of  a  journalist.  His  Staatshote,  the  name 
of  the  weekly  and  for  a  time  bi-weekly  newspaper  which  he  published  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  was  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  best  German  news- 
paper in  the  American  Colonies.  With  his  high  ideals  of  journalism,  with 
his  outspoken  expression  of  hatred  against  oppression,  with  his  sympathy 
for  American  liberty.  Miller's  newspaper  became  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
American  cause. 

Miller's  articles  on  liberty  inflamed  the  hearts  of  the  vast  number  of 
Colonial  Germans  from  the  seaport  to  the  frontier,  from  Maine  to  Georgia. 
Where  there  lived  a  German,  there  the  Staatshote  could  be  found,  and  where 
it  was  read,  it  reared  a  patriot. 

Twice  forced  to  suspend  by  reason  of  British  tyranny,  robbed  of  his 
press  and  printing  materials  during  the  British  occupation  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  ruined  financially  by  reason  of  the  war.  Miller  was  yet 
resolute  and  firm.  The  man  whose  paper  was  the  first  in  America  to  an- 
nounce the  Declaration  of  Independence,  followed  Congress  to  York  in  the 
face  of  possible  capture  or  even  death,  and  there  translated  into  German 
"The  Address  of  Congress  to  the  States  of  America." 

In  Miller,  the  American  cause  had  an  honest  citizen,  a  courageous 
patriot,  a  fine  example  of  a  German- American. 

Professor  Learned,  Presenter, 

lOLA  KAY  EASTBURN  was  born  in  Hockessin,  Delaware.  She 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Letters  from  Swarthmore  College  in 
1897  and  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1906.  She  entered  the 
Graduate  School  in  1904,  electing  German  Literature  as  her  major  and 
German  Philology  and  English  Literature  as  her  m.inors.  She  has  thirty- 
five  units  recorded  to  her  credit,  eleven  of  which  are  for  work  done  at  Newn- 
ham  College,  Cambridge,  England,  during  1897-98  and  at  the  University 
of  Heidelberg  during  1908-09. 

In  addition  to  her  record  as  a  student,  Miss  Eastburn  was  an  Instructor 
in  German  at  Swarthmore  College  from  1909  to  1912. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "Whittier's  Relation  to  German  Life 
AND  Thought." 

The  correspondence  between  Whittier  and  his  close  friend  Bayard  Taylor 
is  given  as  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  bringing  the  Quaker  poet  into  touch 
with  German  life  and  thought  and  the  names  of  the  many  books  on  German 
life,  as  well  as  translations  of  works  of  German  authors,  found  in  the  poet's 
library  at  Amesbury,  are  mentioned. 
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The  interest  which  the  Germans  in  this  <:ountry  took  in  the  Anti-Slavery 
cause  formed  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  them  and  Whittier.  His  residence 
in  Philadelphia  in  1837-39,  as  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman,  brou[,'ht 
him  into  touch  with  the  Germans  of  western  Pennsylvania.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  many  notices  of  their  work  in  the  Anti-Slavery  cause — also  to 
the  articles  by  Germans,  which  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  columns 
of  the  paper. 

The  poems  on  German- American  themes,  "To  Ritner,"  "To  Folleu," 
"The  Pennsylvania  Pilgrim,"  "Hymn  of  the  Dunkers,"  "Maud  Muller," 
"Cobbler  Keezar's  Vision,"  "Barbara  Frietchie"  and  "The  Palatine,"  are 
discussed  and  the  sources  given,  also  the  poems  on  German  subjects,  "To 
Ronge,"  "Tauler,"  "The  Vision  of  Echard,"  "The  Two  Elizabeths,"  "Isa- 
bella of  Austria"  and  the  translations  from  the  German,  "The  Angel  of 
Patience"  and  "The  Erl-king." 

Professor  Learned,  Presenter. 

CONRAD  AUGUST  TRESSMANN  was  born  in  Mayer,  Minnesota. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
in  1906.  He  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  in  1910,  selecting  German 
Literature  as  his  major  and  German  Philology  and  Modern  Philosophy  as 
his  minors.  He  has  forty-nine  and  one-half  units  recorded  to  his  credit, 
twenty-six  and  one-half  of  which  he  received  from  the  Universities  of  Berlin, 
Heidelberg  and  Munich  for  work  done  during  1908-10. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student  Mr.  Tressmann  has  been  an  Assistant 
in  German  at  this  University  from  1910  to  date. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "American  Magazine  Criticism  on  Jean 
Paul  During  1800  to  1850." 

This  dissertation  is  an  original  study  in  the  Hterary  relations  between 
America  and  Germany.  It  is  based  on  material  collected  from  five  hundred 
and  fifteen  volumes  representing  fifty-three  American  magazines  published 
between  1800  and  1850. 

The  results  herein  set  forth  show  that  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century  the  American  critics  and  public  were  greatly  opposed  to 
German  literature,  underestimating  and  misjudging  it  because  of  limited 
knowledge  of  its  best  authors.  The  most  common  objections  raised  were 
that  German  literature  was  mystical,  irreligious  and  immoral.  These  objec- 
tions were  overcome  by  the  works  of  Jean  Paul.  His  own  character  and  life 
were  unimpeachable,  his  works  bespoke  the  man  of  noble  mind  and  breathed 
the  spirit  of  Christianity. 

After  Jean  Paul  had  first  been  made  known  in  England  by  DeQuincey 
and  Carlyle,  his  fame  and  works  soon  spread  to  America,  where  he  became  the 
most  popular  German  author  between  1840  and  1875.  The  first  American 
biography  of  a  German  writer  was  that  of  Jean  Paul,  and  translations  of  all 
his  important  works  were  published.  The  complete  reversion,  during  the 
forties,  of  the  American  attitude  toward  German  literature  was  due  to  his 
influence. 
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Professor  Learned,  Presenter. 

BEATRICE  MARGUERITE  VICTORY  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.  She  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of 
Arts  from  Swarthmore  College  in  1907  and  1908,  respectively.  In  1908  she 
enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School,  electing  German  Literature  as  her  major 
and  German  Philology  and  English  Literature  as  her  minors.  During  1909-10 
she  held  a  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Germanics  and  in  1910-1 1  a  Univer- 
sity Scholarship  in  the  same  subject.  This  present  year  she  held  a  Bennett 
Fellowship  in  Germanics.  There  are  fifty-eight  units  recorded  to  her  credit 
four  of  which  were  received  from  Swarthmore  College  and  eleven  from  the 
Universities  of  Berlin  and  Munich,  where  she  was  a  student  during  1911-12. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:   "Benjamin  Franklin  in  Germany." 

Although  Benjamin  Franklin  was  but  six  weeks  in  Germany,  his  political 
and  literary  fame  in  that  country  has  endured  even  to  the  present  day.  The 
object  of  this  thesis  is  to  trace  his  connection  with  all  things  German.  This 
has  necessitated  research  in  all  accessible  German  and  American  archives. 
The  American  Philosophic  Society  has  a  wealth  of  unpublished  correspondence 
to  Franklin  from  Germans,  touching  varied  subjects  of  personal  and  inter- 
national interest.  There  are  evidences  of  his  visit  in  German  journals  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  and  from  the  pens  of  the  most  illustrious  German 
contemporaries. 

Franklin  had  a  wide  and  most  exhaustive  knowledge  of  Germans  in 
America  and  brought  back  from  Gottingen  the  impetus  that  grew  into  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Thirty  German  authors 
of  the  eighteenth  century  have  evinced  their  interest  in  him  in  journals  of 
travel  and  science,  in  correspondence,  newspapers  and  magazines.  In  the 
following  generation  such  men  as  Lichtenberg,  Niebuhr,  Schlosser  and  Mitteis 
gave  him  the  highest  place  in  their  works.  The  twentieth  century  has  been 
no  less  generous  in  its  editions  of  his  works.  Sealsfield,  Auerbach  and  Proskow 
have  placed  him  in  their  novelistic  world.  But  recent  appreciation  does  not 
overshadow  Klopstock's,  Wieland's,  Herder's,  Goethe's  and  Schiller's  high 
personal  opinions  of  our  celebrated  American. 

A  most  comprehensive  list  of  his  works  in  German  editions  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  two  hundred  books  consulted  are  given. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  five  candidates  have  ful- 
filled the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 


IN  HISTORY: 

Professor  Ames,  Presenter. 

ALBERT  KERR  HECKEL  was  born  in  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Roanoke  College  in  1903  and 
Master  of  Arts  from  the  same  institution  in  1906.  He  entered  the  Graduate 
School  in  1910,  electing  European  History  as  his  major  and  American  History 
and  Sociology  as  his  minors.      He  has  twenty-six  courses  recorded  to  his 
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credit,  five  of  which  were  received  for  graduate  work  done  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  1903-04.  During  1912-13  Mr.  Meckel  held  a  Harrison 
Fellowship  in  European  History, 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Heckel  was  Professor  of  History 
and  Geography  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Normal  School  from  1907  to  1911 
and  from  1911  to  1912  he  was  Assistant  in  History  at  this  University. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "An  English  Ambassador  in  the  Time 
OF  Elizabeth." 

This  thesis  attempts  an  exposition  of  the  English  ambassadorial  system 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  giving  attention  to  the  ambassador  himself,  the 
manner  in  which  he  did  his  work  and  the  conditions  under  which  he  labored. 
The  paper  is  divided  into  five  chapters. 

Chapter  I  sets  forth  the  general  characteristics  of  the  system,  including 
the  classes  and  the  qualifications  of  ambassadors,  the  passports  and  letters 
of  credence  granted  them  and  the  length  of  service  lequired. 

Chapter  H  describes  the  entrance  of  a  diplomatist  upon  his  official  duties. 

Chapter  HI  concerns  itself  with  his  life  abroad.  By  showing  the  personal 
unprofitableness  and  worry  and  discomfort  of  it,  resulting  especially  from  the 
Queen's  parsimony,  the  paper  explains  the  reluctance  with  which  some  men 
undertook  the  service  and  the  readiness  with  which  some  refused  it. 

Chapter  IV  is  a  consideration  of  the  diplomat's  functions,  political  and 
social. 

The  concluding  chapter  treats  his  immunities  and  privileges,  and  the 
punishments  to  which  he  was  liable. 

Professor  Ames,  Presenter. 

JAMES  CLYDE  McGREGOR  was  born  in  WheeHng,  West  Virginia. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  College  in  1905  and  1908,  respectively.  He  enrolled  in  the 
Graduate  School  in  1911,  selecting  as  his  major  American  History  and  minors 
English  History  and  Political  Science.  He  has  thirty  units  recorded  to  his 
credit,  eight  of  which  are  for  graduate  work  done  at  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College.  Duiing  the  past  year  Mr.  McGregor  has  held  a  Harrison  Fellowship 
in  American  History. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  McGregor  was  an  Instructoi  in 
History  and  Political  Science  at  the  Wheeling  High  School  from  190i5  to  1911. 
During  191 1-12  he  was  Assistant  in  History  at  this  University. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:   "The  Secession  of  Virginia,  1861." 

This  thesis  endeavors  to  bring  out  four  principal  facts  connected  with 
the  subject  of  Virginia's  secession  from  the  Union  in  1861:  First,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  state  remained  loyal  to  the  Union  up  until  the  very 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War;  second,  that  the  Richmond  convention  was 
controlled  by  the  moderates  who  were  neither  unconditional  Unionists  nor 
uncompromising  Secessionists;  third,  that  the  term  "Unionist"  had  one 
meaning  in  the  North  and  quite  a  different  one  in  Virginia,  where  every  man 
who  did  not  favor  immediate  secession  was  called  a  "Unionist."  Hence  the 
charge  so  often  made  that  the  people  of  the  state  were  betrayed  by  the  men 
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whom  they  elected  to  the  convention  as  Unionists  has  no  foundation.  Prac- 
tically the  only  Union  men,  as  the  term  was  understood  in  the  North,  were  to 
be  found  in  the  extreme  northwestern  counties.  Lastly,  it  is  shown  that 
Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  passage  by  the 
convention  of  an  ordinance  of  secession.  The  attempts  of  the  Confederate 
States  to  "fire  the  hearts"  of  the  Virginians  failed,  but  when  it  appeared  that 
Lincoln  was  going  to  use  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  in  order  to 
enforce  the  Federal  laws,  a  tremendous  revulsion  of  feeling  took  place  and  drove 
Virginia  into  the  arms  of  the  Southern  Confederacy. 

Professor  Ames,  Presenter. 

FRANK  EDGAR  MELVIN  was  born  in  Lawrence,  Kansas.  He  received 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  Kansas  University 
in  1906  and  1909,  respectively.  He  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  in  1912 
as  Harrison  Fellow  in  European  History,  electing  European  History  as  his 
major  and  American  History  and  English  History  as  his  minors.  There  are 
fifty-f]ve  courses  recorded  to  his  credit,  forty-nine  of  which  are  for  graduate 
work  done  at  the  Universities  of  Kansas  and  Illinois.  During  1908-09  he  was 
Teaching  Fellow  in  History  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Melvin  was  Assistant  in  History 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  from  1909  to  1912. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Napoleon's  Navigation  Policy,  1806- 
1810." 

This  thesis  is  a  recognition  of  the  current  tendency  to  stress  the  economic 
aspects  of  the  Napoleonic  era,  particularly  the  commercial  attack  on  England 
known  as  the  Continental  System — an  indirect  cause  of  our  War  of  1812. 

The  first  object  of  the  thesis  is  to  show  how  certain  internal  economic 
causes,  together  with  the  pressure  of  diplomatic  relations,  forced  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  system  leading  to  Napoleon's  adoption  for  the  regulation  of  his 
own  maritime  trade  of  an  English  scheme  of  commercial  licenses. 

The  second  object  is  to  trace  the  development  of  this  license  scheme 
and  to  show  how  through  it  the  Continental  System  was  transformed,  becoming 
a  real  French  Navigation  System  and  embracing  the  typical  features  of  the 
famous  English  Navigation  Acts  the  then  dominant  Commercial  System  of 
the  world. 

The  thesis  is  based  on  the  author's  researches  in  European  libraries, 
but  particularly  in  the  government  archives  of  London  and  Paris. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  three  candidates  have 
fulfilled  the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


IN  ECONOMICS: 

Professor  Lichtenberger,  Presenter. 

BRUCE  D.  MUDGETT  was  born  in  Ashland,  Nebraska.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Idaho  University  in  1908.  The  following 
year  he  entered  the  Graduate  School  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Economics.     His 
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major  is  Economics  and  his  minors  are  Sociology  and  Insurance.  He  has 
thirty-two  units  recorded  to  his  credit,  two  of  which  are  for  graduate  work 
done  at  Columbia  University  in  1908-09. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Mudgett  has  been  an  Instructor 
in  Insurance  at  this  University  since  1910. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "American  Life  Insurance  Companie& 
AND  THE  Total  Disability  Provision." 

This  thesis  comprises  a  study  of  insurance  against  total  and  permanent 
disability  as  found  in  the  contracts  of  American  life  insurance  companies. 
It  traces  the  origin  of  invalidity  insurance  in  the  eighteenth  century  among 
workmen  engaged  in  hazardous  occupations  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  clause  granting  such  protection  into  the  life  insurance 
contracts  of  the  German  and  Russian  companies.  The  study  of  clauses  used 
by  American  life  insurance  companies  includes  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  for 
the  adoption  of  the  clause  and  the  objections  advanced  against  the  same 
by  the  companies  opposing  its  introduction.  The  consideration  of  these 
objections  involves  a  careful  investigation  of  actuarial  studies  of  disability 
made  by  American  life  insurance  companies.  The  investigation  of  the  clauses 
issued  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  of  these  companies  covers  the 
following  features:  (1)  policies  and  risks  upon  which  disability  protection 
is  refused;  (2)  the  definition  of  total  and  permanent  disability;  (3)  the  age 
or  time  limits  within  which  the  clause  applies;  (4)  premiums  charged  for 
disabiHty  benefits;  (5)  cancellation  provisions;  and  (6)  benefits  granted  imder 
the  various  classes  of  disability  contracts. 

Professor  Lichtenberger,  Presenter. 

THURMAN  WILLIAM  VAN  METRE  was  born  in  Florida,  Indiana. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  the 
University  of  Indiana  in  1910  and  1911,  respectively.  In  1911  he  entered 
the  Graduate  School  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Economics,  electing  Economics 
as  his  major  and  Sociology  and  Transportation  and  Commerce  as  his  minors. 
He  has  thirty-one  units  recorded  to  his  credit,  eleven  of  which  were  received 
for  graduate  work  done  at  Indiana  University  while  a  Teaching  Fellow  in 
Economics  during  1910-11. 

Apart  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Van  Metre  has  been  an  Assistant 
in  Transportation  and  Commerce  at  this  University  during  the  past  year. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "An  Outline  of  the  Development  of 
the  Internal  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  1789-1900." 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  (using  the  term  "internal 
commerce"  to  designate  the  exchanges  of  commodities  within  the  country 
carried  on  over  interior  routes  of  transportation)  has  a  value  of  more  than 
thirty  billion  dollars  a  year,  a  sum  almost  as  great  as  the  amount  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  entire  world. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  there  was  but  little 
internal  trade  within  the  United  States,  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  to  the  sea-coast  and  the  lack  of  facilities  for  inland 
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transportation.  The  rapid  spread  of  population  across  the  Appalachian 
highland  and  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River  shortly  after  the  beginning 
of  the  national  era  marked  the  beginning  of  an  active  internal  trade.  After 
this  beginning  it  grew  constantly  in  volume  and  value.  The  westward  move- 
ment of  population  continued  until  the  continent  was  occupied  from  ocean 
to  ocean,  the  resources  of  the  country  yielded  an  enormous  store  of  wealth 
to  the  people.  Advantages  for  the  production  of  particular  commodities  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  led  to  a  sectional  diversification  of  industry, 
and  the  construction  of  facilities  for  cheap  and  efficient  inland  transportation 
made  possible  the  growth  of  internal  trade  to  its  present  great  volume. 

This  thesis  describes  the  rise  of  this  trade  and  discusses  the  factors 
controlling  and  modifying  it  during  the  various  phases  of  its  development. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  two  candidates  have  ful- 
filled the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 


IN  PHILOSOPHY: 

Professor  Flaccus,  Presenter. 

LUCIUS  WALTER  ELDER  was  born  in  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  1905  and  1909,  respectively.  In  1912  he  enrolled  in  the 
Graduate  School  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Philosophy.  His  major  is  Modern 
Philosophy  and  his  minors  are  Ancient  Philosophy  and  English  Literature. 
He  has  twenty-eight  courses  recorded  to  his  credit,  twenty  of  which  are  for 
graduate  work  done  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he  was  Morris 
Fellow  in  Philosophy  during  1906-07. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Elder  was  Instructor  at  Bethany 
College  from  1909  to  1912. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  Criticism  of  Some  Attempts  to  Ration- 
alise Tragedy." 

The  aim  of  the  thesis  is  to  show  that  in  the  better  known  conceptions 
of  tragedy,  the  failure  of  the  poets  and  esthetic  philosophers  to  give  us  a 
completely  rational  theory  may  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  more  inclusive 
theory  of  knowledge  forming  the  background  of  the  tragic  conception. 

The  thesis  shows  in  detail  that  when  the  responsibility  for  the  tragic 
situation  is  put  upon  one  or  more  of  the  factors  usually  deemed  essential, 
namely,  the  "tragic  guilt,"  the  "reversal  of  fortune,"  and  the  "inevitable 
conditions"  leading  to  the  catastrophe,  the  explanation  of  the  fact  of  tragedy 
is  still  unsatisfactory.  It  is  further  shown  that  esthetic  speculation,  in 
attempting  to  remedy  the  matter,  increases  the  gravity  of  the  tragic  situation. 
The  exposition  of  this  point  is  developed  through  three  typical  moments  in 
the  history  of  thought : 

1 .  The  theory  that  the  mischances  of  fortune  may  be  overcome  by  retiring 
into  the  self,  is  explained  by  reference  to  the  theory  of  knowledge  of  the  Stoics, 
Epicureans  and  Skeptics. 
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2.  The  theory  that  passion,  as  a  source  of  tragedy,  may  be  avoided  by 
subjecting  the  emotions  to  the  discipline  of  reason.  This  is  explained  by 
reference  to  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  and  Leibniz,  wherein  the  world  is 
regarded  as  a  mechanical  system  governed  by  the  laws  of  reason. 

3.  The  theory  that  tragic  guilt  is  inherent  in  the  finite  nature  of  the 
individual.  The  explanation  of  this  theory  rests  on  the  philosophy  of  Hegel, 
Solger  and  others. 

In  each  of  these  cases  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  an  unknowable  ele- 
ment in  the  universe  which  passes  over  into  the  corresponding  conception  of 
tragedy  as  an  element  not  amenable  to  human  will,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is 
something  which  cannot  be  completely  rationalized. 

Finally,  the  impossibility  of  reducing  the  tragic  conflict  to  the  basis 
of  comic  contrast  is  found  to  rest  on  certain  essential  distinctions  between 
tragedy  and  comedy,  which  are  likewise  explained  by  reference  to  divergent 
theories  of  knowledge  underlying  the  esthetic  values  of  the  two  kinds  of 
dramatic  art. 

Professor  Flaccus,  Presenter. 

ELIJAH  EVERETT  KRESGE  was  born  in  McMichaels,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 
in  1908  and  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1908,  electing  Philosophy  as  his 
major  and  Ethics  and  Psychology  as  his  minors.  He  has  twenty-four  units 
recorded  to  his  credit.  From  1899  to  1901  Mr.  Kresge  was  a  student  at  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  and  during  1909-10  and  the 
first  term  of  1910-1 1  he  held  a  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Philosophy  and 
a  full  Scholarship  during  the  second  term. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Kresge  has  been  an  Instructor 
in  Psychology  at  the  Woman's  College,  Allentown,  since  1901. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "A  Study  of  Kant's  Doctrine  of  Tele- 
ology." 

This  thesis  is  first  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  study  in  the  psychology  of 
Kant's  last  critique.  As  such  it  owes  what  originality  it  may  lay  claim  to, 
to  the  advice  of  rejecting  entirely  Kant's  own  method  of  presentation  and  of 
reducing  the  whole  work  to  a  few  simple  motives.  When  this  is  done,  we  see 
Kant  gradually  coming  to  a  sense  of  the  part  played  by  purpose,  first  in  our 
ideas  of  beauty,  then  in  our  notion  of  the  organism,  finally  in  our  conception 
of  nature  as  the  domain  in  which  morality,  if  it  is  to  be  real,  must  work  itself 
out.  But  this  analysis  of  motives  is  intended  to  clear  the  way  for  a  fixing  of 
Kant's  meaning — a  meaning  that  is  rendered  elusive  by  Kant's  peculiar  mode 
of  presentation.  In  the  end  it  would  appear  that  while  the  recognition  of 
the  mechanism  of  nature  is  a  necessity,  the  reading  of  purpose  into  nature 
is  only  a  need, — a  need  that  as  thinkers  we  may,  as  moral  beings  we  ought  to 
satisfy. 

This  being  accepted  as  Kant's  meaning,  the  criticism  to  which  it  lays 
itself  open  may  be  briefly  put.  With  a  proper  definition  of  purpose,  it  becomes 
clear  that  purpose  is  just  as  much  an  object  of  experimental  research  as  is 
mechanism. 
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As  such,  purpose  cannot  be  read  into  nature;  but  is  either  to  be  found 
there  or  to  be  put  there.  Kant's  postulate  of  a  world  purpose  must  reduce  to 
the  assumption  that  nature  with  all  its  mechanism  is  plastic  enough  to  be 
moulded.  The  resistance  with  which  the  moral  will  meets,  comes  from  a 
conflict  of  wills,  not  of  will  and  mechanism. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  two  candidates  have  satis- 
fied the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


IN  PEDAGOGY: 

Professor  Flaccus,  Presenter. 

J.  LINWOOD  EISENBERG  was  born  in  East  Coventry,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Ursinus  College  in  1906.  He 
enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  in  1907,  electing  Pedagogy  as  his  major  and 
Psychology  and  Sociology  as  his  minors.  He  has  twenty-seven  units  recorded 
to  his  credit.  During  1908-09,  1909-10  he  held  a  Half  University  Scholarship 
in  Pedagogy. 

Aside  from  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Eisenberg  is  now  connected 
with  the  West  Chester  State  Normal  School. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Experimental  Studies  in  Spelling  to 
Determine  Whether  Continuous  Repetition  or  Repetition  After 
AN  Interval  is  More  Effective  During  the  Initial  Period  of 
Memorizing." 

Four  different  experiments  were  made  in  the  public  schools  of  Royersford, 
Pennsylvania,  with  classes  of  children  from  the  third  to  the  eighth  grade, 
inclusive.  In  each,  Mr.  Eisenberg  sought  to  eliminate  or  make  constant  all 
factors  in  m.emorizing  spelling  words,  except  repetition,  which  was  alternately 
continuous  or  after  an  interval.  He  reports  the  results  of  the  four  experi- 
ments in  a  series  of  tables  which  give  the  number  of  words  missed  before  and 
after  each  form  of  repetition.  The  percentage  of  improvement  in  each  experi- 
ment is  conclusively  in  favor  of  repetition  after  an  interval. 

Professor  Flaccus,  Presenter. 

HAMILTON  ROSS  SMITH  was  born  in  Media,  Pennsylvania.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Lafayette  College  in  1906  and 
Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1911.  He  entered 
the  Graduate  School  in  1908,  electing  Pedagogy  as  his  major  and  Sociology 
and  Psychology  as  his  minors.  He  has  twenty-four  standard  courses  recorded 
to  his  credit.  From  1909  to  1912  Mr.  Smith  held  a  Half  University  Scholar- 
ship in  Pedagogy. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Smith  has  been  an  Instructor 
in  Mathematics  at  the  Southern  Manual  Training  High  School  since  1908. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Development  of  Manual  Training  in 
THE  United  States." 
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In  an  introductory  historical  sketch,  changes  that  have  occurred  in  this 
country  during  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  are  carefully  traced  and 
discussed  in  their  relation  to  manual  training. 

In  attempting  to  carry  out  his  main  purpose — the  determination  of  the 
effect  of  manual  training  ui)on  American  education — the  various  claims  of 
its  advocates  are  tested  by  all  obtainable  data  that  bears  upon  each.  Princi- 
pally through  the  study  of  high  school  statistics  of  a  large  number  of  cities  in 
the  United  States  where  manual  training  is  taught,  he  finds  that  of  the  claims 
considered,  four  are  true  under  certain  conditions,  four  are  negative,  seven 
have  no  direct  evidence  to  support  them,  and  four  may,  with  reasonable 
assurance,  be  considered  as  benefits  directly  derived  from  manual  training. 

His  final  conclusion  is  that  while  the  results  of  manual  training  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  warrant  its  continuance  in  the  pubhc  school  system, 
it  has  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  been  instrumental  in  increasing  the  per- 
centage of  persons  from  five  to  eighteen  years  of  age  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  two  candidates  have  ful- 
filled the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 


IN  PSYCHOLOGY: 

Professor  Twitmyer,  Presenter. 

DAVID  MITCHELL  was  born  in  Aldershott,  Ontario.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1910  and  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  this  University  in  1911.  He  enrolled  in  the 
Graduate  School  in  1910,  selecting  Experimental  Psychology  as  his  major 
and  Child  Psychology  and  Sociology  as  his  minors.  He  has  thirty-five  courses 
recorded  to  his  credit  and  the  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he  has  ful- 
filled the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  In  1911-12  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  appointed  to  a  Harrison  Scholarship  in  Psychology  and  the 
present  year  was  appointed  to  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  the  same  subject. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "The  Influence  of  Distractions  on  the 
Formation  of  Judgments  in  Lifted  Weight  Experiments." 

The  investigation  involved  the  problem  of  attention  and  is  related  to  the 
work  of  Mtinsterberg,  Titchener,  Wirth  and  others.  The  experiments  were 
made  with  lifted  weights  by  the  method  of  Constant  Stimuli  developed  by 
Urban.  Two  kinds  of  distraction  were  used:  (1)  While  the  subject  gave 
aU  attention  to  the  judgment  of  the  weight  a  distracting  sound  stimulus  was 
presented.  (2)  At  the  same  time  that  the  subject  lifted  the  weight  he  had  to 
count  discrete  sounds,  that  is,  a  second  mental  operation  was  carried  on. 
During  the  investigation  approximately  75,000  judgments  were  made  and  on 
the  basis  of  these  the  following  conclusions  are  given. 

1.  Contrary  to  the  traditional  view,  distractions  {a)  increase  the  precision 
of  judgment;  the  subject's  judgment  being  more  consistent;  and  (&)  cause  an 
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over-estimation  of  the  weight,  that  is,  with  a  decrease  of  attention  there  is  an 
increase  in  sensation  intensity. 

2.  With  distraction  the  sensitivity  of  the  subjects  is  increased,  the  upper 
and  lower  difference  thresholds  being  nearer  together. 

3.  The  current  division  of  attention  into  voluntary  and  involuntary 
may  be  invalid,  the  method  here  used  suggesting  a  new  way  of  evaluating 
psychic  processes. 


IN  MATHEMATICS: 

Professor  Crawley,  Presenter. 

LENNIE  PHOEBE  COPELAND  was  born  in  Brewer,  Maine.  She 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  University  of  Maine  in 
1904  and  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Wellesley  College  in  1911,  and 
entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year  as  Bennett  Fellow  in  Mathe- 
matics, to  which  Fellowship  she  was  reappointed  for  the  year  1912-13.  Her 
major  and  one  minor  are  Mathematics  and  her  second  minor  is  Astronomy, 
She  has  thirty-two  units  recorded  to  her  credit,  ten  of  which  are  for  work 
done  at  Wellesley  College.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  she 
has  satisfied  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

The  subject  of  her  thesis  is:  "On  the  Theory  of  Invariants  of  Plane 

N-LlNES." 

In  the  first  section  of  this  paper  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions 
are  established,  that  two  factorable  ternary  forms  /sw,  gsm,  representing 
m-lines,  may  have  the  property  that'  each  form  is  the  sum  of  constants  times 
the  m  mth  powers  of  the  linear  factors  of  the  other.  In  the  case  where  the 
simplest  full  invariant  of  each  w-line  vanishes,  it  is  shown  that  the  plane 
pencils  have  a  common  vertex  and  are  apolar  if  they  have  the  above  property. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  paper  the  general  theory  of  full  invariants  is 
studied.  The  necessity  and  sufficiency  of  the  ternary  annihilators  is  estab- 
lished by  means  of  symmetric  functions,  and  the  solution  of  linear  partial 
differential  equations.  This  is  generalized  for  n  variables.  The  subject 
of  complete  systems  is  treated  by  the  direct  extension  of  the  process  for 
binary  forms  due  to  Hilbert.  Complete  systems  of  invariants  for  a  triangle, 
quadrilateral  and  pentagon  are  obtained,  and  of  covariants  for  a  triangle 
and  quadrilateral.  It  is  shown  how  the  invariants  may  be  expressed  ration- 
ally in  terms  of  the  2m  independent  coefficients  of  the  w-line's  form. 


IN  ASTRONOMY: 

Professor  Doolittle,  Presenter. 

WILLIAM  ELIJAH  ANDERSON  was  born  in  Arcadia,  Ohio.  He 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Wittenberg  College  in  1902. 
He  entered  the  Graduate  School  in  1911  as  Harrison  Fellow  in  Astronomy, 
electing  Astronomy  as  his  major  and  Physics  and  Mathematics  as  his  minors. 
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He  has  thirty  units  recorded  to  his  credit,  nine  of  wliich  are  for  graduate  work 
done  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that 
he  has  fulfilled  the  conditions  pi  escribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

In  adtiition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Anderson  has  been  an  As- 
sistant in  Astronomy  at  this  University  during  the  past  year. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Determination  of  the  Mean  Declina- 
tions OF  136  Stars  for  the  Epoch  1912.0." 

This  thesis  constitutes  a  report  on  the  results  of  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred observations  with  the  Wharton  reflex  zenith  tube  on  a  zone  of  stars 
lying  within  fifteen  minutes  of  arc  of  the  zenith  of  the  Flower  Observatory, 
and  extending  from  twenty-two  to  five  hours  in  right  ascension,  and  being 
part  of  a  series  of  observations  extending  throughout  the  entire  twenty-four 
hours  in  right  ascension. 

This  list  of  stars  was  first  taken  from  Argelander's  Durchmusterung 
and  afterward  found  to  be  contained  in  the  two  Astronomische  Gesellschaft 
Zones,  Lund  34°  42'  to  40°  10'  and  Bonn  39°  50'  to  50°  10',  and  contains 
all  stars  within  the  above  limits  as  bright  as  the  8.5  magnitude. 

The  positions,  as  given  in  the  Gesellschaft,  were  reduced  to  the  epoch 
1912.0,  to  which  epoch  the  observed  positions  were  also  reduced,  thus  afford- 
ing a  means  of  comparing  the  observed  and  computed  positions,  and  thereby 
determining  the  proper  motions  of  the  individual  stars.  These  proper 
motions  were  then  compared  with  those  as  given  in  other  star  catalogues 
wherever  possible,  thus  affording  a  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 


IN  PHYSICS: 

Professor  Goodspeed,  Presenter. 

WILLIAM  IRA  BOOK  was  born  in  Blain,  Pennsylvania.  He  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1910  and  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year,  electing  Physics 
as  his  major  and  Psychology  and  Mathematics  as  his  minors.  He  has  thirty 
units  recorded  to  his  credit  and  the  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  he 
has  fulfilled  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  Doctor's  degree. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Book  has  been  an  Instructor 
in  Physics  at  this  University  since  1910. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:   "An  Electric  Converter." 

The  result  of  this  research  was  the  construction  of  a  new  electric  con- 
verter which  produces  from  a  direct  current  source  continuous  electrical 
oscillations  of  high  frequency.  The  apparatus  gives  a  new  application  of 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  electric  motor. 

A  radial  spark  discharge  takes  place  through  air  at  right  angles  to  an 
intense  magnetic  field,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  electro-dynamical  prin- 
ciple involved  there  is  a  force  action  on  the  spark  perpendicular  both  to  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  field  and  to  the  direction  of  the  spark  discharge, 
causing  the  spark  to  move  rapidly  around  in  a  circular  gap.  The  exterior 
surface  of  this  circular  gap  is  regularly  notched  so  that  there  is  a  varying 
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length  of  spark  as  the  discharge  passes  around  in  the  spark  gap.  This  rapid 
and  regular  change  in  the  discharge  distance  changes,  in  like  manner,  the 
resistance  across  the  gap.  Therefore,  under  the  proper  conditions  there  will 
be  a  flow  and  ebb  of  energy  into  an  oscillatory  circuit  joined  in  parallel  with 
the  spark  gap,  with  the  result  that  high  frequency  oscillations  are  produced 
in  the  oscillatory  circuit. 

The  thesis  consists  of  a  description  and  a  study  of  this  new  electric 
converter.  The  converter  was  successfully  applied  in  wave-telegraphy,  and 
promises  important  developments  in  its  application  to  wave-telephony. 


IN   CHEMISTRY: 

Professor  Taggart,  Presenter. 

HERBERT  SPENCER  HARNED  was  born  in  Camden,  New  Jersey. 
He  received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  from 
this  University  in  1909  and  1910,  respectively.  He  entered  the  Graduate 
School  in  1910,  electing  Inorganic  Chemistry  as  his  major  and  Organic 
Chemistry  and  Electro  Chemistry  as  his  minors.  He  has  nineteen  units  to 
his  credit  and  laboratory  work  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements.  During 
1912-13  he  held  a  Harrison  Fellowship  in  Chemistry. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:   "Halide  Bases  of  Columbium." 

On  reducing  columbium  pentochloride  by  means  of  sodium  amalgam 
at  high  temperatures,  a  chloro-columbium  chloride  was  prepared  exactly 
analogous  to  the  bromo-tantalum  bromide  prepared  by  Chapin  during  the 
winter  1908-09. 

From  this  chloro-columbium  chloride  it  was  possible  to  prepare  the 
following  compounds : 

Chloro-columbium  hydroxide,  chloro-columbium  bromide.  From  the 
alkaline  solution  of  chloro-columbium  hydroxide,  a  different  chloride  was 
precipitated  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  properties  of  these  com- 
pounds were  studied,  their  constitution  was  deterrnined  as  far  as  possible 
and  the  relation  of  the  members  of  this  series  to  one  another  was  established. 


Professor  Taggart,  Presenter. 

HIRAM  STANHOPE  LUKENS  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University 
in  1907  and  entered  the  Graduate  School  the  same  year,  selecting  Inorganic 
Chemistry  as  his  major  and  Organic  Chemistry  and  Electro  Chemistry  as 
his  minors.  He  has  twenty-five  and  one-half  units  to  his  credit  and  labora- 
tory work  far  in  excess  of  the  requirements. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Lukens  has  been  an  Instructor 
in  Chemistry  at  this  University  since  1907. 

The  subjects  of  his  thesis  are: 

(1)  "The  Electrolysis  of  Potassium  Chloride." 
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(2)  "A  Study  of  the  Action  of  Sulphur  Monochloride  on  Certain 
Minerals." 

(3)  "Scandium  in  American  Wolframite." 

"The  Electrolysis  of  Potassium  Chloride." — When  the  determination 
of  chlorine  by  the  electrolysis  of  large  quantities  of  potassium  chloride  was 
attempted,  the  results  obtained  were  always  low.  The  escape  of  solution 
from  the  inner  compartment  of  the  apparatus  was  discovered  to  partially 
account  for  the  errors.  A  modification  of  the  apparatus  was  devised  to 
prevent  this  loss.  A  further  study  was  made  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  best  results  might  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  modified  apparatus. 

"A  Study  of  the  Action  of  Sulphur  Monochloride  on  Certain  Minerals." 
— Quantitative  determinations  were  made  of  the  action  of  sulphur  mono- 
chloride on  feldspar,  garnet,  zircon,  sphene,  tourmaline,  hornblende, 
pyroxene,  spinel,  rhodonite  and  pyromorphite.  Garnet  (pyrope),  and 
sphene  were  almost  completely  decomposed.  Pyromorphite  was  com- 
pletely decomposed. 

"Scandium  in  American  Wolframite." — Residues,  remaining  after 
extracting  the  sodium  carbonate  fusion  of  Wolframite  with  water,  were 
examined  for  scandium.  One  and  sixth-tenths  grams  of  scandium  oxide 
were  obtained  from  three  and  two-tenths  kilos  of  residues.  Determinations 
of  the  atomic  weight  and  absence  of  radio-activity  establish  the  identity 
and  purity  of  the  oxide. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  two  candidates  have  ful- 
filled the  conditions  prescribed  for  the  Doctorate. 


IN  BOTANY: 

Professor  Harshberger,  Presenter. 

THOMAS  FRANKLIN  MANNS  was  born  in  Logan,  Ontario.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Science  from  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  in  1901  and  1903,  respectively.  In  1912 
he  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School,  electing  Comparative  Morphology  and 
Taxonomy  of  the  Myxomycetes  and  Fungi  as  his  major,  Cytology  and 
Genetics  as  one  minor  and  Invertebrate  Zoology  as  his  second  minor.  He 
has  twenty-six  units  recorded  to  his  credit,  ten  of  which  are  for  work  done 
at  North  Dakota  Agricultural  College  and  six  for  research  work  carried  on 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Manns  has  been  Plant  Path- 
ologist and  Soil  Bacteriologist  at  Delaware  State  College  since  1912. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Some  New  Bacterial  Diseases  of 
Legumes  and  the  Relationships  of  the  Organisms  Causing  the  Same." 

History  and  Literature:  During  the  past  eight  years  a  serious  disease 
of  the  sweet  pea  has  been  reported  in  England  under  the  popular  name  of 
"streak."  A  similar  disease  in  the  United  States  has  been  observed  on  the 
sweet  pea  and  the  common  clovers.     Recent  investigations  show  it  to  occur 
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on  the  soy  bean  and  the  culinary  beans.  A  preliminary  study  indicated  the 
causal  organism  to  be  bacterial. 

Massee,  Chittenden  and  Dyke,  English  plant  pathologists,  have  reported 
the  disease  caused  by  different  parasitic  fungi. 

The  author  of  this  thesis  has  studied  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  on 
the  several  hosts,  has  isolated  the  causal  organism  in  seventy-six  pure  sources 
from  the  different  hosts  and  by  direct  and  cross  inoculation  has  proven  the 
parasite  to  be  a  yellow  bacterium. 

Morphological  and  cultural  studies  upon  thirty-two  pure  sources  from 
eight  different  hosts  indicate  the  parasite  to  be  new  to  scientists.  Accord- 
ingly its  salient  features  have  been  carefully  worked  out  and  the  organism 
described  as  a  new  species  under  the  name  bacillus  lathyri. 

The  factors  influencing  the  progress  and  dissemination  of  the  disease 
have  been  studied;  the  organism  may  exist  in  the  soil  and  be  distributed 
by  spattering  during  heavy  rains. 

The  technique  employed  in  isolation  and  infection  work  has  been  clearly 
given.  The  pathological  morphology  and  histology  of  two  of  the  hosts, 
viz.,  sweet  pea  and  red  clover,  have  been  described  and  illustrated.  The 
disease  attacks  chiefly  the  cambium.  The  symptoms  on  the  different  hosts 
have  been  photographed  in  detail. 

Professor  Macfarlane,  Presenter. 

FRANCIS  WHITTIER  PENNELL  was  born  in  Wawa,  Pennsylvania. 
He  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  this  University  in  1911. 
He  enrolled  in  the  Graduate  School  in  1910,  selecting  Botany  as  his  major 
and  first  minor  and  Zoology  as  his  second  minor.  He  has  twenty-eight  units 
recorded  to  his  credit.  During  1911  to  1913  he  has  been  Harrison  Fellow 
in  Botany. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:  "Studies  in  the  Agalinan^,  a  Subtribe 
OF  the  Rhinanthace^." 

These  studies  deal  with  the  Agalinanae,  a  group  of  seed-bearing  plants 
belonging  to  the  family  Rhinanthaceas  or  Scrophulariaceas,  and  have  for 
their  central  theme  the  portrayal  of  species-relationship. 

Part  I  treats  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  Nearctic  genera.  The  strict 
application  of  the  rule  of  priority,  as  endorsed  by  the  American  Code  of 
Botanical  Nomenclature,  necessitates  a  nimiber  of  changes  from  current 
usage.  Most  notable  is  the  substitution  of  Agalinis  Raf.,  for  Gerardia  L., 
the  latter  name  properly  belonging  to  a  plant  of  another  family. 

Part  II  treats  of  the  species  of  Agalinanae  in  the  Atlantic  Coastal  Plain 
of  the  eastern  United  States.  In  all  thirty-four  species  and  sub-species  are 
recognized,  of  which  eight  are  described  as  new.  Besides  the  critical  exami- 
nation of  nearly  all  the  herbariimi-material  of  this  group  in  this  country, 
the  writer  has  been  able  to  devote  considerable  time  to  their  field-study, 
several  months  of  1912  being  spent  in  the  Southern  pine-barrens.  With 
one  exception,  the  species  have  all  been  seen  growing  and  described  from 
living  material.     In  the  account  of  each  species  full  synonomy  is  given;  also 
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a   detailed    summary    of    distribution,    with    the    data    upon    which    this    is 
based. 

Part  III  embodies  some  prcHminary  investigation  upon  the  anatomy 
of  the  various  genera  and  sub-genera.  This  is  proving  of  phylogenetic 
interest. 

Professor  Harsh derger,  Presenter. 

JACOB  JOSEPH  TAUBENHAUS  was  born  in  Safifed,  Palestine.  He 
received  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Master  of  Science  from 
Cornell  University  in  1908  and  1909,  respectively.  He  enrolled  in  the  Grad- 
uate School  in  1911,  electing  Comparative  Morphology,  Physiology  and 
Taxonomy  of  Fungi  as  his  major  and  Plant  Cytology  and  Entomology  as 
his  minors.  He  has  twenty-eight  units  recorded  to  his  credit,  twelve  of 
which  are  for  graduate  work  done  at  Cornell  University. 

In  addition  to  his  record  as  a  student,  Mr.  Taubenhaus  is  Assistant 
Plant  Pathologist  at  Delaware  State  College. 

The  subject  of  his  thesis  is:    "Diseases  of  the  Sweet  Pea." 

The  investigation  of  the  sweet  pea  diseases  embraces  a  field  of  research 
which  has  been  practically  untouched  by  other  workers.  Most  of  the 
data  are,  therefore,  new  and  original.  The  scope  of  the  thesis  is  confined 
mainly  to  the  fungous  disease,  although  a  bacterial  disease  and  two  physio- 
logical diseases  have  also  been  worked  out.  The  relationship  of  insect  pests 
to  the  above  studied  diseases  was  also  proven. 

Of  the  fungous  diseases,  four  organisms  were  shown  to  cause  root  rots 
of  the  sweet  pea.  One  of  these  is  a  newly  described  species  of  Fusarium. 
Three  other  fungi  have  also  been  shown  to  cause  a  stem,  leaf  or  pod  disease. 
The  "streak"  was  proven  by  Manns  and  Taubenhaus  to  be  a  bacterial  dis- 
ease induced  by  a  newly  described  species  of  bacillus.  Bud  drop  was  proven 
to  be  a  physiological  disease  induced  by  an  excess  of  nitrogen,  and  by  lack 
of  either  potash  or  phosphorus  in  the  soil.  Studies  were  made  of  shriveled 
seeds  as  carriers  of  disease,  and  methods  of  treatment  have  been  devised 
to  treat  such  infected  seeds,  both  internally  and  on  the  exterior.  Boiling 
the  seeds  for  two  seconds,  or  soaking  them  in  sulphuric  acid  for  half  an  hour, 
or  in  a  five  per  cent  formalin  solution  for  fifteen  minutes,  reduced  both  the 
disease  factor  and  increased  the  percentage  of  germination.  A  quick  and 
scientific  method  has  been  worked  out  to  test  the  efficiency  or  the  deterio- 
rating value  of  any  fungicide.  Many  other  points  have  also  been  worked 
out,  but  space  does  not  allow  them  to  be  included  here. 

The  Executive  Committee  certifies  that  these  three  candidates  have 
satisfied  the  requirements  prescribed  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


